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REPORT OF THE JAMAICA COM- 
MISSION. 
Our readers will have learned long before 
these lines reach their eyes, that the Re- 
port of the Royal Jamaica Commission has 
been published. We have not space to 
comment upon it at any length in our pre- 
sent number, nor can we print more than 
the ‘*conclusions” arrived at by the Com- 
missioners upon the evidence before them. 
We may, however, remark in passing, that 
we consider the Report bears evidence of 
a decided bias in favour of the authorities, 
and is not of that severe impartiality which 
we were encouraged to expect, in connec- 
tion with any of the circumstances suscep- 
tible of two interpretations. Mr. Card- 
well’s despatch recalling Mr. Eyre, which 
we also publish, is scarcely more thorough 
than the Report, though it is perhaps as 
much so as could be expected from one who 
required the strongest pressure from with- 
out before he could bring himself to the 
point of doubting whether M. Eyre’s course 
was really open to censure. We are not 
speaking without proof at command of his 
hesitation to press for answers to ugly 
questions submitted to the ex-Governor, 
and which were suggested by those who 
have borne the brunt of unpopularity for 
urging him to do what at first he was ad- 
vised not to do, but was subsequenly com- 
mended for doing. Mr. Eyre’s recall is of 
course tantamount to disgrace, and is by 
many considered a sufficient punishment 
for his delinquencies. Many persons, how- 
ever, ourselves amongst the number, be- 





lieve that Mr. Eyre ought to be brought to 
public trial in this country, under the 42nd 
George III. cap. 85, extending the provi- 
sions of the 11th and 12th William ITI. cap. 
12, for the punishment of Colonial Go- 
vernors. What course will be pursued has 
yet to be seen, and can be decided only 
after a conference with competent autho- 
rity. The following are the conclusions of 
the Commissioners : 
CONCLUSIONS. 

Upon the subjects proposed for ourinquiry 
we have come to the following conclusions: 

I. That the disturbances at St. Thomas- 
in-the-East had their immediate origin in 
a planned resistance to lawful authority. 

II. That the causes leading to the deter- 
mination to offer that resistance were mani- 
fold : 

(1.) That the principal object of the dis- 
turbers of order was the obtaining of land 
free from the payment of rent. 

(2.) That an additional incentive to the 
violation of the law arose from the want 
of confidence generally felt by the labour- 
ing class in the tribunals before which 
most of the disputes affecting their inter- 
ests were carried for adjudication. 

(3.) That some, moreover, were animated 
by feelings of hostility towards political 
and personal opponents ; while not a few 
contemplated the attainment of their ends 
by the death or expulsion of the white in- 
habitants of the island. 

III. That though the original design for 
the overthrow of constituted authority was 
confined to a small portion of the parish of St. 
Thomas-in-the-East, yet that the disorder 
in fact spread with singular rapidity over 
an extensive tract of country, and that such 
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was the state of excitement prevailing in 
other parts of the island, that had more 
than a momentary success been obtained 
by the insurgents, their overthrow would 
have been attended with a still more fear- 
ful loss of life and property. 

IV. That praise is due to Governor Eyre 
for the skill, promptitude, and vigour which 
he manifested during the early stages of the 
insurrection, to the exercise of which qua- 
lities its speedy termination is in a great 
degree to be attributed. 

V. That the military and naval opera- 
tions appear to us to have been prompt 
and judicious. 

VI. That by the continuance of martial 
law in its full force to the extreme limit of 
its statutory operation the people were de- 
prived for a longer than the necessary 
period of the great constitutional privileges 
by which the security of life and property 
is provided for. 

Lastly. That the punishments inflicted 
were excessive :— 

(1.) That the punishment of death was 
unnecessarily frequent. 

(2) That the floggings were reckless, and, 
at Bath, positively barbarous. 

(3.) That the burning of 1000 houses was 
wanton and cruel, 

All which we humbly submit to your 
Majesty’s gracious consideration. 

(Signed) H. K. Srorxs, Lieut.-General. 
Russett GuRNEY. 
J. B. Mave. 
CuaRLEs 8. RoUNDELL, Secretary. 
King’s House, Spanish Town, 
9th April 1866. 


We now subjoin Mr. Cardwell’s despatch, 
which we appreliend will materially dis- 
turb the equanimity of certain parties in 
Jamaica, especially that of the editor of 
the Falmouth Post. 


MR, CARDWELL’S DESPATCH. 
** (No. 173.) 
*¢ Downing Street, June 18, 1866. 
‘¢Str,—The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
origin, nature, and circumstances of the 
late disturbances in Jamaica and the mea- 
sures adopted in the course of their sup- 
pression, of which Commission you were 
the President, has engaged the serious at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government. In 
considering the Report they have had re- 
gard to the voluminous evidence, oral and 
documentary, upon which it has been 
founded, including the statements of Go- 
vernor Eyre, and of the members of the 
Executive Committee of Jamaica, and 
other persons engaged in the repression of 
the insurrection, who were examined be- 
fore you. 
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‘* They desire, in the first place, to ex- 
press their sense of the laborious and dis- 
passionate manner in which you and your 
colleagues have conducted the inquiry; of 
the readiness which all parties, and espe- 
cially Mr. Eyre, those who acted under 
him, and the late Legislature of Jamaica, 
have evinced to assist you in its prosecu- 
tion; and, finally, of the generally tran- 
quil “and contented disposition of the 
people, who appear to have received you 
with confidence as commissioned by your 
Sovereign to conduct a full, searching, and 
impartial investigation. 

‘In the conclusions at which you have 
arrived, Her Majesty’s Government gene- 
rally concur. Though the original design 
for the overthrow of constituted authority 
was confined to a small portion of the pa- 
rish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, yet there 
can now be no doubt that the disturbances 
there had their origin in a planned resist- 
ance to that authority. It is further evi- 
dent, looking to the singular rapidity with 
which disorder spread over an extensive 
tract of country, and to the state of ex- 
citement prevailing in other parts of the 
island, that the ultimate defeat of the in- 
surgents would have been attended with a 
still more fearful loss of life and property 
had they been permitted to obtain a more 
than momentary success. Under these 
circumstances Governor Eyre fully de- 
serves all the commendation which you 
have bestowed upon the skill, prompti- 
tude, and vigour which he manifested 
during the early stages of the insurrection, 
to the exercise of which qualities on his 
part you justly attribute in a great degree 
its speedy termination. 

** As regards the proclamation of martial 
law under the Island Act of 1844, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government agree with you that the 
Council of War had good reason for the 
advice which they gave, and the Governor 
was well justified in acting upon that ad- 
vice. Her Majesty’s Government agree in 
your conclusion that the military and naval 
operations were prompt and judicious, and 
considering the large share personally taken 
by Governor Eyre in the direction of those 
operations, they attribute to him a large 
share also of the credit which is due for 
their success. The addresses of the Legis- 
lative Council, of the House of Assembly, 
of the various parishes of the island, and 
of others, testify the sense generally enter- 
tained by the white and coloured inhabi- 
tants of their obligation to Governor Eyre 
for the promptitude and vigour of those 
measures. 

‘‘The opinion you have formed as to the 
causes which led to the determination to 
resist lawful authority will be the subject 
of future consideration by Her Majesty’s 
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Government, in conjunction with the ad- 
ministrators of the new Government about 
to be established in Jamaica. 

‘Tt remains, at present, to consider the 

conclusions at which you have arrived with 
respect to the continuance of martial law 
in its full force to the extreme limit of its 
statutory operation, and to the excessive 
nature of the punishments inflicted. 
. ‘In reviewing this painful portion of 
the case, the greatest consideration is due 
to a Governor placed in the circumstances 
in which Governor Eyre was placed. The 
suddenness of the insurrection; the uncer- 
tainty of its possible extent; its avowed 
character as a contest of colour; the atro- 
cities committed at its first outbreak ; the 
great disparity in numbers between the 
white and the black populations ; the real 
dangers and the vague alarms by which he 
was on every side surrounded; the inade- 
quacy of the force at his command to secure 
superiority in every district; the exagge- 
rated statements which reached him con- 
tinually from distant parts of the island; 
the vicinity of Hayti, and the fact that a 
civil war was at the time going on in that 
country ;—all these circumstances tended 
to impress his mind with a conviction that 
the worst consequences were to be appre- 
hended from the slightest appearance of 
indecision. Nor must it be forgotten that 
he resisted the proposal urgently made to 
him by the Custos and the magistrates to 
proclaim Kingston; that he refused to 
accede to the suggestion of Colonel Whit- 
field to proclaim the parishes of Trelawney, 
St. James’, Hanover, and Westmoreland; 
or to that of Major-General O’Connor, who 
thought that from the first the whole island 
ought to have been placed under martial 
law; and that in respect both to the assist- 
ance offered by the Governor of Cuba, and 
to the summoning of British troops from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, he shewed himself 
superior to feelings of alarm expressed and 
entertained by those around him. 

‘*'That I may do full justice to the rea- 
sons which induced him to consider desi- 
rable the continuance of martial law, I will 
transcribe them in his own words. 

‘In answer to your question, No. 46,634, 
he says : 

‘¢* | now give the reasons which induced 
me to think that martial law should be 
continued. They are very short : 

*¢¢ 1st. In order to deal summarily with 
the cases excepted from the operation of 
the amnesty, many of the parties being as 
guilty as those tried by courts-martial pre- 
vious to the amnesty, and there being no 
valid reason why they should not be dealt 
with in the same manner. 

‘*¢2ndly. To preserve peace and good 
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had existed, and to afford time to re- 
organize the civil institutions. The Custos, 
the magistrates, the clergy, and other prin- 
cipal inhabitants, had been killed, wounded, 
or driven away. The inspector ef police 
had been killed, and the force become dis- 
organized and demoralized. The court- 
house itself was burnt to the ground. It 
was impossible to re-establish civil institu- 
tions and relations at such a juncture, or 
without a sufficient time being allowed for 
reconstruction, and for the return of magis- 
trates, clergy, and other inhabitants who 
had been compelled to fly during the rebel- 
lion. I think that is one very important 
reason why it was impossible to have sus- 
pended martial law.’ 

‘*And in answer to your next question, 
46,635,—* What, in your opinion, would 
have been the evils that would have arisen 
from taking that particular course on the 
30th of October ? he proceeds : 

‘¢¢Srdly. It was important that for some 
short time longer at least the Government 
should continue martial law, to operate as 
an example and a warning in ferrorem over 
the disatiected of other districts, without 
the necessity of imposing it in those dis- 
tricts. 

‘*¢dthly. The indication which the con- 
tinuance of martial law in the county of 
Surrey for some days after the amnesty 
gave of the determination of the Govern- 
ment to deal promptly and decisively with 
persons guilty of rebellion, or the conco- 
mitant crimes of murder and arson, was 
the most efficacious step it could take to 
overawe the evil-disposed in other parts of 
the colony, and thereby prevent any rising 
amongst the negro population of the dis- 
tricts where disaffection and seditious ten- 
dencies were known to exist. Those were 
the four principal reasons which operated 
with the Government at the time’ 

‘On the other hand, however, it must 
be borne in mind that martial law, and the 
execution of capital sentences under mar- 
tial law, continued for the full period of a 
month authorized by the Statute, although 
after the first few days of the insurrection 
no serious outrages were committed by the 
insurgents, nor was any resistance offered 
to the troops. As early as the 27th Octo- 
ber, Governor Eyre wrote to me, that on 
the 20th he had left Morant Bay, satisfied 
that the rebellion was got under; and, on 
the 30th, a fortnight before the actual ex- 
piration of martial law, it was formally 
stated in the Proclamation of Amnesty, 
that the wicked rebellion lately existing in 
certain parts of the county of Surrey had 
been subdued; that the chief instigators 
thereof and actors therein had been visited 
with the punishment due to their heinous 
offences ; and that the Governor was certi- 
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fied that the inhabitants of the districts 
lately in rebellion were desirous to return 
to their allegiance. You have justly ob- 
served how much easier it is to decide such 
uestions after than before the event, and 
that sometimes the success of the measures 
adopted for the prevention of an evil de- 
prives the authors of those measures of the 
evidence they would otherwise have had of 
their necessity. Yet, npon a full review 
of all the circumstances of the case, Her 
Majesty's Government cannot but agree 
with the conclusion of your Report, ‘ that 
by the continuance of martial law in its 
full force to the extreme limit of its statu- 
tory operation, the people were deprived 
for longer than the necessary period of the 
great constitutional privileges by which the 
security of life and property is provided for. 

‘** They also agree with you, that, if not 
from the date of the apprehension and exe- 
cution of Bogle, at least from the time at 
which the reinforcements from Nassau and 
Barbados had arrived and the amnesty was 
proclaimed, ‘that there could have been 
no necessity for that promptitude in the 
execution of the law which almost pre- 
cluded a calm inquiry into each man’s 
guilt or innocence;’ and that ‘directions 
might and ought to have been given that 
courts-martial should discontinue their 
sittings. The prisoners in custody might 
then well have been handed over for trial 
by the ordinary tribunals.’ 

“It may, indeed, be admitted, that, as 
you have said, the Government would have 
incurred a serious responsibility, if, with 
the information before them, they had 
thrown away the advantage of the terror 
which the very name of martial law was 
calculated to inspire; but it appears from 
the summary of the sentences by courts- 
martial appended to your Report that the 
numbers executed must have included 
many who were neither ringleaders of the 
insurrection nor participators in actual 
murder or outrage of the like atrocity; 
while for the wholesale flogging and burn- 
ing of houses, the circumstances of the case 
do not appear to furnish any justification. 
Future good government is not the object 
of martial law. Example and punishment 
are not its objects: its severities can only 
be justified when, and so far as, they are 
absolutely necessary for the immediate re- 
establishment of the public safety. Her 
Majesty’s Government have learnt, rather 
with regret than with surprise, as the re- 
sult of your careful examination of the pro- 
ceedings, that while in the great majority 
of the cases the evidence seems to have 
been unobjectionable in character, and 
= sufficient to justify the finding of the 

ourt, and the account given by the more 
trustworthy witnesses as to the manner and 
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deportment of the members of the courts 
was decidedly favourable, yet you have 
been compelled also to call attention to 
some cases in which either the finding or 
the sentence was not justified by any evi- 
dence appearing on the face of the proceed- 
ings; and to other cases, in which the evi- 
dence allowed to be given was of a most 
objectionable description; and again to 
others, in which the sentences seem to 
have been wholly disproportioned to the 
offences charged. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government are com- 
pelled to express their concurrence in your 
last conclusions, viz. : 

‘¢*¢That the punishments inflicted were 
excessive. 

**1, *That the punishment of death was 
unnecessarily frequent. 

**2. ‘That the floggings were reckless, 
and, at Bath, positively barbarous. 

**3. *That the burning of 1000 houses 
was wanton and cruel.’ 

‘*Her Majesty’s Government havearrived 
at this conviction with the deepest con- 
cern. They are desirous of recognising 
every consideration which can extenuate 
the condemnation it necessarily involves. 
But their principal anxiety must be to pre- 
vent the recurrence in any future case of 
proceedings like those which they now de- 
plore. It appears to them to be evident, 
that, even in the first excitement of the 
disturbances, and still more at some later 
period, if martial law was allowed to con- 
tinue, instructions ought to have been 
issued to the officers to whom the actual 
conduct. of the operations was entrusted, 
which would have rendered such an abuse 
of power impossible. They agree entirely 
in the words which you have used, that 
‘much which is now lamented might have 
been avoided if clear and precise instruc- 
tions had been given for the regulation of 
the conduct of those engaged in the sup- 
pression, and every officer had been made 
to understand that he would be held re- 
sponsible for the slightest departure from 
those instructions. [t does not seem reason- 
able to send officers upon a very difficult, 
and perfectly novel, service, without in- 
structions, and to leave every thing to their 
judgment. 

‘*T think it is due to Mr. Eyre that I 
should accompany this observation by the 
statement, that, in the instructions to Colo- 
nial Governors, no reference is made to the 
possible occurrence of such an emergency 
as that in which he was placed. How far 


it may be possible to frame general instruc- 
tions which might assist the Governor in 
the case of future disturbances arising in any 
colony, is a subject which will receive care- 
ful consideration at the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 
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‘* It appears that Mr. Eyre was only very 
generally informed of the measures actually 
taken. In his first despatches in reply to 
my inquiries, he said, that whilst all the 
general arrangements for the suppression 
and punishment of the rebellion were made 
under his immediate direction, the subor- 
dinate details, and the internal manage- 
ment of the districts under martial law, 
including the appointment of courts-mar- 
tial, the trial of prisoners, the approval of 
sentences, and the carrying out of such 
sentences, rested entirely with the military 
authorities, were reported to the General 
in command, and only partially came under 
his own notice in a general manner; and 
in his despatch of April 6th, he further 
says: ‘Having been personally present in 
the eastern district up to the 20th October, 
and considering that one of the chief 
grounds stated for the appointment of a 
Commission of Inquiry was an allegation 
of excessive and unlawful severity, I think 
it right to mention that no such cases came 
under my own observation, nor were any 
brought to my notice, or any complaints 
made to me against the officers in com- 
mand during the whole period of martial 
law ;? and he then proceeds to relate in- 
stances in which abuse had subsequently 
come to his knowledge, and in which he 
had taken measures for punishment, or for 
inquiry. 

‘**] shall speak separately of the case of 
Mr. Gordon. With respect to the other 
measures of severity to which I have above 
referred, you have not imputed, and Her 
Majesty’s Government do not impute, to 
Mr. Eyre any personal cognizance at the 
time of those measures; but they feel 
strongly that when a Governor has been 
compelled to proclajm martial law it is his 
bounden duty to restrain within the narrow- 
est possible limits the severities incident to 
that law, and for that purpose to keep him- 
self constantly informed of what is taking 
place under it. In the first alarm of such 
a disturbance it cannot be expected that, it 
will be possible for him to restrain all per- 
sons acting under martial law within the 
bounds which his own discretion would 
prescribe ; but if it were deemed necessary 
to continue martial law, it was the duty of 
the Governor to inform himself of the cha- 
racter of the proceedings taken, and to put 
an end to all proceedings which were not ab- 
solutely necessary, and therefore justifiable 
on the ground of necessity. Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot, therefore, hold the 
Governor of the Colony irresponsible either 
for the continuance or for the excessive 
severity of those measures. 

‘In his first despatch, Governor Eyre 
directed the especial attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the case of Mr. 
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Gordon, who had been arrested at Kings- 
ton, where martial law did not prevail, 
had been carried to Morant Bay, tried by 
court-martial at that place, condemned and 
executed. To all the circumstances of this 
case you have given great attention, and 
have reported your opinion that ‘ the evi- 
dence, oral and documentary, appears to 
be wholly insufficient to establish the 
charge upon which the prisoner took his 
trial.’ In this conclusion Her Majesty’s 
Government concur. They have weighed 
the words in which you convey your deli- 
berate and carefully-formed opinion upon 
the true explanation of Mr. Gordon’s con- 
duct. 

““They have not forgotten that while 
Governor Eyre at first exempted Kingston, 
on grounds of public policy, from the pro- 
clamation of martial law, he had it in his 
power, and would have exercised that 
power to issue a new proclamation, if he 
had thought it necessary to do so before 
arresting Mr. Gordon. They have duly 
weighed the reasons which he has assigned 
for the course which he pursued, namely, 
‘that considering it right in the abstract, 
and desirable as a matter of policy, that 
whilst the poor black men who had been 
misled were undergoing condign punish- 
ment, the chief instigator of all the evils 
should not go unpunished, he at once took 
upon himself the responsibility of the cap- 
ture ; and that, having seen the proceedings 
of the Court, he concurred both in the 
justice of the sentence and in the policy of 
carrying it into effect, regarding it as abso- 
lutely necessary for the future security of 
Jamaica that condign punishment should 
be inflicted upon those through whose sedi- 
tious acts and language the rebellion had 
originated.’ But it is evident that such 
considerations ought to be admitted with 
great hesitation. If lightly accepted they 
would be liable to great abuse, and cases 
like the present, instead of being regarded 
as warnings, might become precedents for 
future action. In the present case not only 
has the necessity of the course actually 
adopted not been proved, but it appears, 
from the evidence of Mr. Westmorland, 
one of the Executive Committee, that he 
suggested at the time that Mr. Gordon, 
who had been placed on board the Wol- 
verene, should be reserved for trial by a 
regular tribunal, with all the means of de- 
fence which are secured by the ordinary 
process of law to every subject of the 
Queen. This, in the judgment of Her 


Majesty’s Government, would have been 
the proper course. Considerations of public 
safety justified the arrest of Mr. Gordon. 
His removal on board the Wolverene for 
the purpose of safe custody would have 
been judicious; but his trial by court-mar- 
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tial, and his execution by virtue of the 
sentence of that Court, are events which 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot but de- 
plore and condemn. 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government agree with 
the censure you have upon the tone 
of levity which is to be found in the letters 
and language of some of the officers while 
engaged in duties so serious and so respon- 
sible. 

‘*T have communicated copies of your 
Report, with the Appendix, to the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, who are 
the proper judges of the conduct of the 
military and naval officers engaged in these 
transactions. On my own part, I have to 
request that you will cause careful investi- 
gation to be made in those cases of civi- 
lians which appear to require it, with a 
view to such further proceedings as may 
be requisite and just. It will not be desi- 
rable to keep alive in the colony the heart- 
burnings connected with these lamentable 
occurrences by any very minute endeavour 
to punish every act which may now be the 
subject of regret. But great offences ought 
to punished. I rely on your Govern- 
ment to accomplish this necessary object, 
and shall expect to receive a full report of 
the measures which have been taken with 
that view. You will, of course, be very 
careful not to give certificates under the 
Indemnity Act in any cases in which there 
is reasonable ground to question the pro- 
priety of giving them. 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government have been 
advised by the law officers of the Crown, 
that the effect of the Indemnity Act will 
not be to cover acts done either by the Go- 
vernor or by subordinate officers, unless 
they are such as (in the case of the Gover- 
nor) he may have reasonably and in good 
faith considered to be proper for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to the insurrection, 
or such as (in the case of subordinates) 
have been done under and in conformity 
with the orders of superior authority, or 
e done without such orders) have been 

one in good faith and under a belief, rea- 
sonably entertained, that they were proper 
for the suppression of the insurrection, and 
for the preservation of the public peace in 
the island. As regards all acts done by or 
under military authority, Her Majesty’s 
Government are advised that the proclama- 
tion of martial law under the Island Sta- 
tute of 1844 operated within the proclaimed 
district to give as complete an indemnity 
as the Indemnity Act itself. But— 


“1. For any acts done beyond the pro- 
claimed district the authority of the Act of 
1844 and the proclamation is inapplicable. 

** 2. Civilians, who may have acted bond 
fide for the suppression of the rebellion, 
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although without military authority, would 
have a protection secured to them by the 
Indemnity Act, which they might not ob- 
tain from the mere operation of martial 
law. 

*¢ 3. Under the Indemnity Act the certi- 
ficate of the Governor is conclusive for the 
protection of subordinates. I havealready di- 
rected you, and yourown judgmentdoubtless 
would have led you to the same conclusion, 
how careful you must be in giving these 
certificates ; and, with this precaution taken, 
Her Majesty’s Government have deter- 
mined that the Act of Indemnity ought to 
be left to its operation. 

‘* Finally, I have to express, on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, their sense 
of the promptitude and judgment with 
which Governor Eyre submitted to the late 
legislature the views which he entertained, 
and in which they so readily concurred, as 
to the expediency of effecting a decided 
change in the mode of government of the 
colony. Those views have been confirmed 
by the sanction of the Crown, and by an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament, and the 
new form of government is about to be 
established under the Governor who shall 
succeed you when you are relieved of your 
temporary duties. It remains, therefore, 
to decide whether the inauguration of 
the new Government shall be accom- 
plished by Mr. Eyre, or whether Her Ma- 
jesty shall be advised to intrust that ar- 
duous task to some other person who may 
approach it free from all the difficulties in- 
separable from a participation in the ques- 
tions raised by the recent troubles. It will 
be evident, from what I have already said, 
that Her Majesty’s Government, while giv- 
ing to Mr. Eyre full credit for those por- 
tions of his conduct to which credit is 
justly due, are compelled, by the result of 
your inquiry, to disapprove other portions 
of that conduct. They do not feel, there- 
fore, that they should discharge their duty 
by advising the Crown to replace Mr. Eyre 
in his former government ; and they cannot 
doubt that, by placing the new form of 
Government in new hands, they are taking 
the course best culculated to allay animosi- 
ties, to conciliate general confidence, and 
to establish on firm and solid grounds the 
future welfare of Jamaica. 

** You will communicate to Mr. Eyre a 
copy of this despatch, and afterwards pub- 
lish it in the colony, together with your 
report and its appendix. 


**T have, &e., 
(Signed) ‘¢ Epwarp CARDWELL, 


‘¢ Lieut.-Governor, Sir H. K. Storks,! 
**G.C.B, G.C,M.G., dc.” 
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COMMENTS ON THE JAMAICA 
REPORT. 


Ir may be useful to place on record some 
of the articles and letters upon the report 
of the Jamaica Commission selected from 
the daily press. With this view we submit 
the following. The writer, who signs him- 
self St. Jago de la Vega, is scarcely veiled 
under his anonym, and will be identified 
with little trouble. We concur generally 
in the opinions he expresses. 


(From the ‘‘ Daily News” of the 28th June.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ DAILY NEWS.” 

Srtr,—Two ex-colonial Governors will shortly 
be on their way to England, removed from their 
high offices by the Colonial Secretary: Sir 
Charles Darling, for having expressed a strong 
opinion that he would not be justified in calling 
to his councils certain members of the legislature 
of Victoria, his political opponents—with a sharp- 
ish reprimand from Mr. Cardwell; and Mr. 
Eyre, for having permitted in his subordinates 
vindictive atrocities at which Christendom shud- 
ders, and for having authorised the illegal execu- 
tion of an old and consistent political opponent 
in the legislature of Jamaica without any evi- 
dence of his guilt—with a mere censure from 
that right honourable gentleman, accompanied 
by apologetic reasons for not continuing him in 
the administration of the government of that 
island. 

The two despatches of the Colonial Secretary 
commenting on the evidence, summing up the 
two cases so dissimilar, pronouncing judgments 
and awarding to each precisely the same conse- 
quences, have been placed by him before the 
public; and it is impossible not to be astonished 
at the utterly disproportionate award to the two 
offenders. 

Governor Darling's offence was a mere political 
etror of no great magnitude, about which the 
outside world cared nothing, and took no inte- 
rest; Governor Eyre’s one which the civilized 
world watched with interest and suspense. In 
his case the Royal Commissioners reported : 


‘That by the continuance of martial law in 
its fall force to the extreme limit of its statutory 
operation the people were deprived for a longer 
than the necessary period of the great constitu- 
tional privileges by which the security of life and 
property is provided for. That the punishments 
inflicted were excessive. That the punishment 
of death was unnecessarily frequent. That the 
floggings were reckless, and, at Bath, positively 
barbarous. That the burning of 1000 houses 
was wanton and cruel.” 


In which conclusions Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expressed their entire concurrence, and 
stated, through Mr. Cardwell, that they ‘‘ can- 
not, therefore, hold the Governor of the colony 
irresponsible, either for the continuance or for 
the excessive severity of those measures.” 

With reference to Mr. Gordon’s case, Mr. 
Cardwell wrote: 


“To all the circumstances of this case you 
have given great attention, and have reported 
your opinion that ‘ the evidence, oral and docu- 
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mentary, appears to be wholly insufficient to 
establish the charge upon which the prisoner 
took his trial.’ In this conclusion Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government concur. . . . . In the present 
case, not only has the necessity of the course 
actually adopted not been proved, but it appears 
from the evidence of Mr. Westmorland, one of 
the Executive Committee, that he suggested at 
the time that Mr. Gordon, who had been placed 
on board the Wolwerene, should be reserved for 
trial by a regular tribunal, with all the means 
of defence which are seoured by the ordinary 
process of law to every subject of the Queen. 
This, in the judgment of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, would have been the proper course. Con- 
siderations of public safety justified the arrest of 
Mr. Gordon. His removal on board the Wol- 
verene for the purpose of safe custody would have 
been judicious; but his trial by court-martial, 
and his execution by virtue of the sentence of 
that court, are events which Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment cannot but deplore and condemn.” 


The decision and sentence are declared in the 
following paragraphs: 


‘** They do not feel, therefore, that they should 
discharge their duty by advising the Crown to 
replace Mr. Eyre in his former government ; and 
they cannot doubt that by placing the new form 
of government in new hands they are taking the 
course best calculated to allay animosities, to 
conciliate general confidence, and to establish on 
firm and solid grounds the future welfare of 
Jamaica. You will communicate to Mr. Eyre 
a copy of this despatch, and afterwards publish 
it in the colonies, together with your report and 
its appendix.—I have, &c.” 


What, then, is the extent of the responsibility 
evoked, and the consequence of thus illegally 
taking the lives of men in Jamaica, and what 
the upshot of all the deplorings and condemna- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government at the illegal 
execution of a member of a colonial legislature 
— politically to an incompetent Governor? 

imply deprivation of office in language couched 
in terms of equal praise, apology, and censure 
towards the chief offender, the “ official” respon- 
sible for such act. 

Thus have Her Majesty’s Government dealt 
with their own officer, handing over, however, 
the unfortunate “civilians,” led into far less 
criminal acts by the laxity of their Governor, 
for “* punishment” in Jamaica in the following 
words : 

‘On my own part, I have to request that you 
will cause careful investigation to be made in 
those cases of civilians which appear to require 
it, with a view to such further yeryrs | as 
may be requisite and just. It will not be desi- 
rable to keep alive in the colony the heart-burn- 
ings connected with these lamentable occurrences 
by any very minute endeavour to punish every 
act which may now be the subject of regret. But 
great offences ought to be punished. I[ rely on 
your Government to accomplish this neces- 
sary object, and shall expect to receive a full 
report of the measures which have been taken 
with that view.” 


The entire black and coloured population of 
Jamaica, long before Her Majesty’s Government 
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authorized Sir Henry Storks to publish it to 
them, knew well that Mr. Gordon had been ille- 
gally tried and condemned to death without any 
evidence to justify that act; that he had long 
been Mr. Eyre’s great political opponent with 
good reason; that he was arrested by him per- 
sonally, and conducted by him almost to the 
very foot of the gallows; and that Mr. Eyre, 
with the imperfect evidence before him, per- 
mitted and authorized his death without a refe- 
rence to the Privy Council, legalized by the 
Island Statute, 17 Vic., chap. 29, and consti- 
tuted by the royal instructions to Governors, 
especially to advise them on the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy, notwithstanding Mr. Card- 
well’s apologetic paragraph : 

“TI think it is due to Mr. Eyre that I should 
accompany this observation by the statement 
that, in the instructions to colonial Governors, 
no reference is made to the possible occurrence of 
such an emergency as that in which he was 
placed.” 


The black and coloured people knew, too, that 
at the moment Mr. Eyre authorized the execu- 
tion of his troublesome political opponent he had 
the Attorney-General and the Chief Justice of 
the colony at his elbow, and could, had he 
wished, have consulted them and his constitutional 
advisers, and obtained their opinion instanter in 
Privy Council, in obedience to the spirit of those 
instructions to colonial Governors. 

Amongst the several conclusions arrived at by 
the Royal Commissioners is the following, inter 
alia: 

‘** That an additional incentive to the violation 
of the law arose from the want of confidence 
ee felt by the ae class in the tri- 

unals before which most of the disputes affect- 
ing their interests were carried for adjudication.” 


If, as is probable, the black and coloured peo- 
ple of Jamaica take as great an interest in the 
just adjudication of questions affecting their 
liberty and lives as their wages and land, its ab- 
sence might prove an “incentive to the violation 
of the law,” could it be possible to furnish that 
incentive more abundantly than Her Majesty's 
Government have done by publishing to them 
their own adjudication in this case? Could any 
partisan Justice, of the Peace in Jamaica pro- 
nounce a judgment and sentence with greater 
partiality than that now to be published to the 
— population ? 

o what conclusion can they possibly arrive 
other than that there is indeed one law for the 
white man and another for the black and 
coloured, and that the administration of justice 
to the latter is only somewhat worse in Down- 
ing Street than in the most corrupt petty court 
of Jamaica? 

Better far had Her Majesty’s Government in- 
stituted no inquiry, and expressed no opinion, 
than to have thus publicly admitted the utter 
illegality of Gordon's violent death, and visited 
him who so put him to death with such a 
parody of punishment, and thus put it in the 
power of every black and coloured man to con- 
clude that in the eyes of the British Government 
it is but a light offence to take their lives ille- 
gally. 
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Thoroughly acquainted with the negro cha- 
racter, and with their quick perception of in- 
justice, I ask what hope can there possibly be 
that the bitterness of feeling already generated 
in Jamaica will be modified by such a decision, 
and whether that can be looked on even by the 
most obtuse of negroes as a “1ighteous judg- 
ment” which awards the same consequences to 
the public officer who commits a mere political 
indiscretion in Victoria, and to him who in 
Jamaica, during many months, and within five 
hours’ drive of his own door, allowed above 600 
men, with a sprinkling of women, to be tor- 
tured with the cat, 430 lives to be taken on the 
gibbet or by the rifle, 1000 dwellings to be razed 
to the ground, and who seized the opportunity 
to execute an old political opponent under the 
convenient shield of martial law ? 

Sir, as a magistrate of Jamaica during twenty- 
two years, and a late custos of that island, asso- 
ciated in my commission with fifty-six of its 
justices, and as a late member of the executive 
government of the three Governors of Jamaica 
immediately preceding Sir Henry Storks, I ask 
whether Her Majesty’s Commissioners can point 
to any adjudication of any Justice of the Peace of 
that island equal to this in partisanship and bur- 
lesque of justice, or as calculated to prove an 
“incentive to the violation of the law,” as that 
now laid before the people of Jamaica and the 
world under the signature of a minister of the 
Crown.—I am, &c., 

St. Jaco pe La VEGA. 

Ryde, June 26, 1866. 


(From the ‘* Leeds Mercury,” June 25th, 1866.) 
To the Editors of the Leeds Mercury. 

GENTLEMEN,—The report of the Jamaica Com- 
mission recalls a remark addressed to me by an 
acute old gentleman in Kingston: ‘* Depend upon 
it, when the report appears it will please no- 
body.” I may confess it seems to me to deal 
very tenderly with the sanguinary and merciless 
measures of the authorities. At the same time 
I do not question that it has been the endeavour 
of the Commissioners to deliver an impartial 
verdict, and I believe, too, their appointment and 
its results will be of far higher value in connec- 
tion with the general welfare of humanity than 
as affecting any interests of a local, personal, 
and temporary character, however important 
these may be. The “inquiry” has saved the 
mother country from complicity in massacre 
and terrorism ; it has asserted the equality of 
all her’subjects before the law; prevented the 
establishment of precedents dangerous to life and 
liberty; and preserved unimpaired the reputa- 
tion of Great Britain and her powerful influence 
with other countries in favour of weaker and less 
civilized races. I may add, though it is a matter 
of much less importance, that the report tho- 
roughly vindicates the public meeting held at 
Leeds on December 5th, and the memorial that 
was then sent to Ministers on the subject. The 
inhabitants of Leeds prejudged nothing, but 
stated the existence of a strong primd facie case 
calling for searching greg rs: I presume 
no one will now venture to deny that such an 


inquiry was imperatively called for. 
he extracts from the report which I have 
seen do not allude, with the exception of the pro- 
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minent case of Gordon, to those persons who 
were arrested for alleged political offences, be- 
yond the district of martial law, and carried for 
trial to Morant Bay. A black man, named 
Samuel Clarke, a local politician in the adjoining 
parish of St. David, was arrested in Kingston, 
flogged by Provost-Marshal Ramsey, tried by 
court-martial, and hanged. This case seems to 
me worse than Gordon’s, because no connection 
was proved, nor, I believe, alleged, between him 
and the disturbances in St. Thomas-in-the- 
East. If it has attracted little attention it is 
because, Ist. He was a comparatively obscure 
man; and, 2adly, one whose character and ante- 
cedents did not excite an interest in his favour. 
Granted that he was or had been a troublesome, 
and even a dangerous agitator, I confess it ap- 
appears to me extremely shocking that the oppor- 
tunity of martial law should have been seized to 
put him out of the way. There were numerous 
other cases. Sidney Levien, of Montego Bay, 
editor of the County Union, and Dr. Bruce, 
coroner of Vere—two white men—were torn from 
their distant homes and carried to Morant Bay. 
Palmer, Kelly, Smith, and other black and brown 
men, were similarly arrested and conveyed from 
Kingston. ‘These men went to Morant Bay in 
the full expectation of meeting death by military 
execution. ‘hey were treated with brutal se- 
verity, and were only saved from trial by a scruple 
ef General Nelson—it had been well if it had 
occurred to him earlier—whether it was lawful 
to try men by martial law for political offences 
alleged to have been committed beyond the pro- 
claimed district. Their detention, however, was 
still prolonged by direction of Governor Eyre, 
until they were released by the decision of the 
Chief Justice, on writs of habeas corpus. 

Of the many sad incidents of the terrible pe- 
riod of martial law which were related to me on 
the spot, I forbear to write. Most of them will 
be found more or less faithfully chronicled in the 
voluminous evidence taken by the Commissioners, 
and which is announced as presented to Par- 
liament. I will content myself at present with 
the general remark, that the sites of the burnt 
villages at St. Thomas-in-the-East suggested 
nothing so forcibly as the desolation of an enemy’s 
country by fire and. sword. I observe several 
newspapers have treated of this burning of houses 
as a slight loss, repaired at a small cost, and 
with a few hours’ or days’ labour. The engineer 
appointed to make the enumeration of the burnt 
dwellings estimated the houses only at 40001., i.e. 
4l.each. ‘The lowness of this valuation seemed a 
surprise to all whom I heard speak of it. A 
clergyman in another part of the island, where the 
average houses are certainly not better than those 
in St. Thomas-in-the-East, told me he believed 
a comparatively inferior house would cost 107. in 
labour and materials. A Wesleyan Missionary 
of great ability and experience, residing in a 
part of the disturbed parish, informed us he had 
reckoned up the value of property of this kind 
destroyed in the district near his house to 1500/., 
‘*some of the houses, with their contents, being 
worth 50/. to 1007. each.” Although generally 
wattled and thatched structures, many of the 
houses had substantial boarded floors, casement 
windows, and jalousies. ‘This destruction of a 
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thousand houses, of not a few small sugar works, 
and of several hundred kitchens and other ont- 
buildings, together with the contents of the 
dwellings, furniture, clothes, tools, and money, 
has inflicted a loss which, to many of the sur- 
vivors, is irreparable. The want of shelter in 
some cases, the overcrowding in others, cannot 
fail to lead to much sacrifice of health and life. 
At the settlement of Somerset, after burning ail 
the houses—100 in number—a_ neighbouring 
black schoolmaster was employed by the autho- 
rities to confiscate the coffee crop of the people. 
I name this to shew the reckless spirit in which 
vengeance was taken on innocent and guilty 
alike, and that without regard to the conse- 
quences of depriving large numbers both of shelter 
and of their means of subsistence. 

Nothing made more impression on my mind 
than the evidences of “‘ a reign of terror” during 
martial law; and, until the arrival of Governor 
Storks, he would have been a bold man who 
would have dared to make any complaint or 
representation either of his own grievances or of 
the punishments inflicted on others. Instead of 
citing facts which were named to me on the spot, 
and which would rest on private authority, on 
this head, I will quote a singular bit of testimony, 
which, though not given before the Commission, 
is public and authentic. The Jamaica Guardian, 
it is well known, is a leading re ere daily 
paper, which strenuously supported the Eyre 
policy during martial law, and has continued to 
do so to the present time. The proprietor was 
member of the Assembly for the parish of Port 
Royal, and probably thought his position and 
sympathy with the Government would enable 
him to protect one of his own constituents. He 
accordingly addressed the following letter : 


(Copy.) 
“« Kingston, 19th October, 1865. 
‘* To the Commanding Officer at the Camp. 

‘¢Srr,—The bearer of this, John Colbourn, is 
a freeholder and tax-payer in the parish of Port 
Royal. He sent a servant, named Douglas 
McGowan, a few days ago, to St. Thomas-in-the- 
East, for provisions, in the grounds owned by 
him, Colbourn. The owning of these grounds. . 
by him and others there, can easily be proved by 
the best evidence. 

“On Saturday last Major-General Jackson: 
impressed the mule sent for provisions, and took 
the man a prisoner. He is now, according to 
what I hear, at the Camp. If there be any sus- 
picious circumstances connected with his appre- 
hension, they should, in my opinion, be inquired 
into as soon as possible, and if there be nothing 
against him, why keep him in custody? 

‘*] know Port Royal parish, and can pledge 
my honour that I believe the peasantry true to. 
the Crown and the property-classes in the parish. 
Why irritate them by such apprehensions ¢ 

“I have the honour to be, Sir; 
‘Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ Gro. HENDERSON, 
‘Member of Assembly for Port Royal.” 
Major Anton aes no direct reply, but 


wrote as follows to Dr. Bowerbank, Custos of 
Kingston. The italics are my own :— 
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* Up-Park Camp, Jamaica, 
“ 20th October 1865. 

“ Srr,—I have the honour to enclose certified 
copy of a letter received from Mr. Henderson, a 
member of Assembly for Port Royal, received 
by me yesterday, interfering with the military 
authorities in the execution of their office in dealing 
with the insurgents, or those suspected of being 
concerned in the rebellion; which, having per- 
sonally submitted to His Excellency the Major- 
General Commanding, I was desired by him to 
submit to your honour. 

** I beg also to bring to your notice the large 
porportion of persons now confined at Up-Park 
Camp, sent in as prisoners from Kingston and 
other places, without crimes, or even names, and 
request you will be so good as to instruct the 
constables and other authorities to bring charges 
and evidence with them. 

** T have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your most obedient servant, 
‘* Henry Anton, Major Ist W.LR., 
“Commanding the Up-Park Camp. 
“To his Honour the Custos 
“of Kingston, Jamaica.” 


The Custos wrote as follows, and I think it 
will be seen there is something very significant 
and suggestive in his quiet and reticent commu- 
nication .— 

* Kingston, 20th October 1863. 

“Siz,—It is my painful duty to forward to 
you the enclosed despatch from Major Anton, 
the officer in command of H.M. troops at camp. 

** I have the honour to be, Sir, 

** Your obedient servant, 
** Lewis Q. BowERBANK, Custos, 

‘+George Henderson, Esq.” 

This correspondence is published in the Ja- 
maica Guardian of May 9th, and the editor not 
unnaturally adds: “To say that the letter 
received from Major Anton and the Custos of 
Kingston did not make us more cautious in con- 
ducting the Guardian during martial law would 
would be incorrect.” 

Had the editor of the Morning Journal written 
a similar letter, he would doubtless have found 
himself transferred, at short notice, to Up-Park 
Camp or to Morant Bay. 

I may ask your indulgence afterwards for 
space to offer a few remarks on the rate and pay- 
ment of wages in St. Thomas-in-the-East. 

Iam, yours respectfully, 
Tuomas HARVEY. 








THE JAMAICA LABOUR QUESTION. 


Kingston, March 1, 1866. 
I am one of those that do not believe in the pre- 
sent system of managing labour. I believe that 
a negro can be led and not driven. I know 
from a long and intimate experience as book- 
keeper, overseer, attorney, lessee, and propri- 
etor, that a Jamaica estate is more successfully 
managed without appeals to the petty courts, 
and as a magistrate of several years standing I 
am alive to the prejudices that tincture their de- 
cisions. So far from wishing the extermination of 
the whites, I have heard them lament that they 
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no longer seek Jamaica asa home. ‘They are 
proud of the countenance of an educated gentle- 
man, but feel and express but little respect for 
those who were in the lower walks of life in 
their own country, whom they stigmatize as 
‘‘ white labourers,” to which class many of the 
pean St. Thomas-in-the-East managers be- 
ong. 

After an experience of thirty-five years, the 
greater part of which I have lose in the active 
management of estates, and principally in St. 
Thomas-in-the-East, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the large estate system is injurious to 
the interests of the island. First, it encourages 
absenteeism—a great social evil—for it lowers 
the educational standard in the sugar-producing 
parishes ; it encourages immorality; it places 
power in the hands of men who are prone to 
abuse it; it encourages the grinding-down 
system, which has not only driven from the 
island the educated few who were connected 
with the planting interest, but the better de- 
scription of labour from the estates ; and it has 
effectually precluded the infusion of new blood, 
so essential to the proprietary class. Wages 
have been lowered, salaries reduced to sucha 
pittance, that to keep up a respectable appear- 
ance is almost incompatible with honesty. Ma- 
nagers can be discharged at a moment’s notice, at 
the caprice of an attorney, regardless of his use- 
fulness to his constituents, or whether he is a 
man of family or not, or whether he has a shel- 
ter to give them ; and there is now staring us in 
the face the astounding fact, that there is not 
more than half a dozen planters in the island, 
as we would understand the term a quarter of 
acentury ago. And what is the consequence? 
The exports of the country are reduced to a 
bagatelie, the materials for a magistracy is not 
obtainable, and the majority of those holding 
commissions are beneath contempt. Not more 
than twenty thousand out of a labouring popu- 
lation of 350 thousand are engaged in sugar cul- 
tivation. The mass of the people are poor and 
discontented, compared with the same class 
when emancipated, preferring a mere subsis- 
tence (which twenty-six [days industry secure 
them for a year) to the miserable wages and 
harsh treatment to which they {are subject on 
the estates still left in cultivation. 

Believing that the future prosperity of the 
country, (with which my own is identified) de- 
pends materially in stating the whole truth on the 
mixed question of wages and labour—a question 
to my mind never fairly stated by the partisans 
on either side—I will endeavour, as far as in 
me lies, to state the case on both sides, without 
injustice to the one or prejudice to the other. 

First, then, with respect to labour. It is the 
characteristic of the negro never to give a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay: if the wage is 
1s. his untasked work seldom exceeds 3d, in 
value. He seldom works for more than 1s, per 
day out of crop, and Is. 6d. per day in the crop 
season. 

Thero is a total cessation of labour at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and August, for a period; the two 
former having a mischievous effect on the well- 
doing of estates, as for time lost at these pe- 
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riods, no money can purchase, no after expen- 
diture can compensate. 

When the rains set in in May, there fs like- 
wise a general scarcity of labourers, when the 
young plants uniformly suffer to a serious ex- 
tent, often affecting their after productiveness 
as ratoons, in consequence of the people attend- 
ing to their own corn and provision-fields first, 
and the business of the estates afterwards. 
These are the planters’ complaints. The labour- 
ers aver that there is no uniformity in the tasks 
of the several estates ; that the scale of wages is 
always unsettled; that if sugar falls in value, 
wages are reduced and tasks increased, without 
any hope of alteration if produce should rise in 
value; that if they give extra work for extta 
pay one crop, at the next the extra work is 
insisted on, but the extra wage is ignored. They 
complain that one week's wages are uniformly 
kept in hand, even on the estates that pay re- 
gularly ; and should any dispute arise, they are 
mulct of the two weeks’ wages, one of which was 
earned and payable before the dispute arose. 
They complain that for job work no fault is 
found, no complaint is made as the work pro- 
gresses, but often, when finished, required to go 
over the whole field again, and if a job is finished 
on Monday it is not entered in the pay-bill till 
Friday, and then not payable till the ensuing 
week. They complain that the estates make a 
convenience of them directly the crops are 
finished, by discharging half of the number 
of _hands employed » Tse the crop sea- 
son; hence their attention to their provision- 
grounds, without which they would be at the 
planters’ mercy, and compelled to accept any 
wages they may offer. They complain of the 
time wasted, after their work is finished, and 
the opening of the} pay-bills on Friday. They 
complain of the harsh language and treatment 
they receive should any difference of opinion 
arise as to the amount earned and the amount 
paid ; and they complain bitterly of the dishonest 
exactions of the deputy and the deputy’s de- 
puty at the Clerk of the Peace’s office, should 
they seek legal redress. They complain of the 
irregularities of the courts, and the time lost 
in seeking justice; and they denounce in bitter 
terms the partiality exhibited by planter ma- 
ees on questions of wages, and feel no con- 

dence in their awards. 

We have here a string of crimination and 
recrimination sufficient to provoke antagonism 
and discontent between employer and employed. 
Those acquainted with cane-cultivation can best 
appreciate the relative value of willing and dis- 
contented labour. Many of the present class of 
planters are igaorant of the damage sometimes 
spitefully done under their very noses, which 
their limited experience fails to detect; much to 
the negro’s amusement, who never fails to deride 
his employer's ignorance,which is highly relished 
by his fellows. 

Now if it is understood that labourers will 
not gire a fair day’s work for a fair day's wage, 
avoid this system, and task every thing. If it is 
urged that task-work is slovenly performed, I 
reply that no work is well done unless closely 
inspected. There can be no wish for the la- 


bourer to earn more than Is. per day out of a 
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crop, or half the numbers required in crop would 
not be dispensed with. If a cessation from 
labour at stated periods is injurious to estates 
(and who denies it),surely some system might 
be adopted, some concession granted to the la- 
bourer, to secure this advantage to the estate, 
as well as continuous labour when the rains set 
in; and there is no inducement offered to the 
negro to do two tasks, if one is increased if he 
finishes one at early hour of the day. We cannot 
accuse the negro of indolence in crop, when a 
cane carrier will lift and carry to the mill, at 
an average distance of twenty yards, thirteen 
tons of cane at ls. 6d. per day. Nothing can 
be more injurious to the planting interest than 
the unsettled question of wages. Let him reduce 
when labour is abundant, and the labourer is 
sure to retaliate'when his services are of the most 
vital importance, and any concession under such 
circumstances uniformly creates even unreason- 
able demands, and whilst the question is being 
argued, the mischief is done, and the proprietor 
is damaged. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that a week’s 
wages in hand compels the labourer to return the 
following week : according to my experience it has 
a contrary effect, andthe estate paying weekly 
will always obtain the best labourer, and the 
largest supply. All managers must have ob- 
served that the people turn out earlier and work 
harder on Friday than any other day; that 
many live at considerable distances, and are 
anxious to get away; that they seldom care to 
eat till they arrive at their homes ; andif kept 
waiting sometimes for four hours for their wages, 
their tempers are ruffled, and the slightest cause 
of discontent is calculated to create tumult and 
insubordination. It is due to themselves and 
those they employ to point out defective work as 
a job progresses, and avoid every thing likely to 
create dispute; and if they are desirous to en- 
courage job-work, the money should be ready 
and paid directly the work is inspected and ap- 
proved of. They should remember that employer 
and employed are mutually dependent on each 
other; that in cases where cattle break the 
fences by night, the labourers in the neighbour- 
hood assist in repenning them without demand- 
ing payment; that in cases of fire by night they 
work gratuitously in protecting the adjoining 
buildings or cultivation. That, if a proper feel- 
ing exists, if cattle get into the cultivation out 
of the manager’s sight, they will prevent further 
damage by driving them out. So it behoves the 
planter by every means in his power to concili- 
ate, shew forbearance where it can be shewn, 
and not to be too rigid in exacting the pound of 
flesh on alloccasions. A house burnt from this 
cause tells its own tale, and needs no comment, 

With respect to the massacre at Morant Bay, 
which no right-thinking man can palliate, I 
would prefer to be silent, but truth forbids it. 
Against whom was the fury of the mob directed ? 
The members of the parish, the magistracy, the 
clerk of the peace, the clergy of the Established 
Church, and the attorneys and overseers of the 
various estates. Now let us look into the causes 
and antecedent circumstances that in all proba- 
bility led to these outrages. 

The member, who is likewise the Custos of the 








adjoining parish of St. David's, is universally 
execrated by the labourers for unfair dealing, 
violence of temper, numerous assaults, and pas- 
sion for litigation. 

The records of the parish over which he pre- 
sides, will shew more convictions against him 
for assaults and offences against the ** Towns and 
Communities Act” during the last twenty-years, 
than aay negro in the parish. As collecting 
constable before his elevation, he refused to accept 
vestry order in payment of taxes (for labour 
performed on the parish roads), but bought them 
up at 50 per cent. discount, and lodged them in 
the Treasury as cash. He has repeatedly turned 
his cattle into the provision—-grounds of tenants, 
to destroy their independence, and render labour 
compulsory. 

He was politically opposed in vestry by Sa~- 
muel Clarke, who frequently taunted him with 
his inhumanity. At Clarke's instigation his 
brother sent out an action for trespass, which 
Georges was compelled to compromise at the 
eleventh hour, in the early part of last year. 
Clarke formed one of a deputation to Governor 
Eyre, charging the Custos, amongst other things 
with desecrating the graves of the peasantry by 
putting a grave-yard into cultivation. He sub- 
sequently demanded at the hands of the Gover- 
nor an investigation into an assault Georges had 
committed on an indentured African. Their 
political antagonism was universally known ; 
and yet so soon as martial law was declared it 
was on his evidence that Clarke was arrested in 
the parish of Kingston, where martial law did 
not extend, and it was on his evidence that 
Clarke was hanged at Morant Bay! Three 
months before his death, in a conversation with 
Clarke, he mentioned that Georges only paid 
taxes on one carriage and half the number of 
horses he kept, a fact elicited before the inspec- 
tor of revenue, when he investigated certain 
charges of dishonesty against the officials in the 

arish of St. David. He likewise told me he 

ad documentary evidence against Georges for 
defrauding the revenue. His story was as fol- 
lows: That having a patch of cane in the 
neighbourhood of Norris estate, he arranged 
with Georges to manufacture it, he keeping all 
the sugar and giving Clarke the rum made 
from the cane, and that his proportion was two 
puncheons, On application to the estate he was 
told that the rum could only be delivered on his 
bringing the amount of the duty. To obtain the 
cash Clarke sold the rum to two retailers on 
their advancing the amount of the duties which 
he paid on the estate, instead of obtaining a 
duty-paid permit as the law directs. Between 
the application for the rum and its delivery, 
Georges instructed his book-keeper to take eight 
gallons of rum from each puncheon, and substi- 
tute sixteen gallons of spent lees in lieu thereof, 
which rendered the rum so nauseous that the 
shopkeepers required him to refund the duty and 
take back the rum. It was my intention to have 
had this matter investigated ; but as I was snub- 
bed by the Governor for proving charges of dis- 
honesty against a St. David's magistate, Georges’ 
political influence with the Executive Committee 
being sufficient to protect him, I deemed it a 
waste of time and paper to urge any charge 
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against him individually. Now would not these 
facts tend to shew that Clarke was arrested from 
vindictive motives? He was convicted on charges 
that had no connection with the Morant-Bay 
massacre, and by witnesses too willing to silence 
for ever a stubborn political opponent, and per- 
haps to bury the rum scandal in Sammy Clarke’s 

ave. 

The late Custos of St. Thomas-in-the- East was 
a high-minded and popular man with all classes, 
but he was unfortunately forced into a distaste- 
ful controversy with Mr. Gordon, and he was 
only blamed for not exercising his own good 
sense, and for yielding to the counsels of men 
whose calling should have recommended forbear- 
ance instead of fanning embers of strife. The 
magistrate whose life was sacrificed should never 
have been placed in the commission. He was 
harsh and spiteful in his deameanour, discourte- 
ous to his inferiors, and the scandal of having 
caused the death of his mistress (a coloured 
woman) by a kick in the abdomen, silenced by 
the verdict of a partial coroner’s jury, was not cal- 
culated to inspire respect in the peasantry, to 
whom these facts were generally known, and 
commented upon with a view to shew the parti- 
ality of the law towards a certain class. The 
complaints were bitter against the office of the 
clerk of the peace for neglecting cases that did 
not bring fees to the office, for illegal exactions, 
and for incompetency by those capable of judg- 


ing. 

With respect to the clergy, it was incompati- 
ble with their calling to be speculators in land, 
contractors for public building-materials, and 
collectors of rent. Instead of being firebrands 
and disseminators of scandal and strife, it should 
be their mission to throw oil on thetroubled waters, 
to effect reconciliations amongst the educated 
few usually at variance, and encourage harmony 
and goodwill. Against the attorneys I will 
merely remark that combinations to reduce 
wages to a pittance are always met by counter 
combinations, always destructive to the interest 
they are appointed to serve; and we cannot be 
surprised at the acrimony and hatred against 
those overseers who obey without scrurle or 
compunction their superiors’ behests. 

e must remember this fact, that Mr. Ashley, 
residing with his family within one mile and a 
half of Morant Bay, with hundreds of armed 
rioters ing to and fro, was neither insulted 
nor molested, and why? Because he was a 
resident}proprietor, recently arrived in the parish 
and was,in no way obnoxious to the labourers in 
the district. 

Now while we can in no way paliate atroci- 
cities and bloodshed, it is a duty we all owe to 
the society in which we live to probe the causes 
of the outbreak to its core, that wiser heads than 
ours may apply a sufficient remedy. 

It is folly to imagine, that by impoverishing 
the peasantry we secure the prosperity of the 
landed interest: the amount of abandoned pro- 
perty refutes the belief. Managers of estates 
should be placed on a more respectable footing, 
and the more intelligence we have amongst those 
who develop the resources of the country, the 
more likely are we to secure the prosperity and 
happiness of all classes. 
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THE FREEDMEN OF THE DUTCH 
COLONY OF SURINAM. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


Tue Amsterdam Ladies’ Freedmen’s-Aid 
Committee are desirous of awakening the 
sympathy of the friends of the freedmen, 
and particularly of Dutch citizens in 
London, in behalf of the liberated slaves 
in Surinam. 

In the year 1863, on the Ist July, 
Slavery was abolished by an act of Go- 
vernment, whereby 45,000 slaves were libe- 
rated. This event took place not only 
without the least disturbance, but the 
most affecting scenes of thankful gratitude 
to God and man were witnessed. The 
negroes collected in the churches, singing 
and praying, abstaining from dancing and 
rioting, and on each anniversary this edify- 
ing spectacle has been repeated. 

Abolition has proved a blessing to the 
negro population. This result may be attri- 
buted, in agreat measure, tothe faithful Mis- 
sionary labours of the Moravian brethren 
who have for more than a century exerted 
themselves to establish schools and places 
of worship, and have been so successful, 
that now about 24,000 slaves are mem- 
bers of the Moravian church, and 15,000 
children attend their schools. A seminary 
also exists, in which native assistants are 
educated, and many are now useful labourers 
in the Missionary field of Surinam. The 
Ladies’ Committee has for ten years sup- 
ported these Missionary efforts, and contri- 
buted, in different ways, about 12,000 
florins (£1000). 

The original impulse to anti-Slavery 
effort in Holland was given by the 
highly esteemed Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. This 
benevolent lady visited many towns, and 
earnestly appealed to Miss A. A. Ber- 
gendahl, at Amsterdam, to promote the 
cause. Some years later, her work was 
taken up by Mr. Chamerovzow, Secretary 
to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, who also travelled through the 
country, delivering lectures, and stimu- 
lating individuals. At his suggestion, Miss 
A. A. Bergendahl assembled several ladies 
favourable to abolition, and constituted an 
Anti-Slavery Society, under the desig- 
nation of the Amsterdam Ladies Anti- 
Slavery Society, of which she was elected Pre- 
sident. The Committee immediately com- 
menced operations by printing thousands 
of circulars and tracts, and spreading in- 
formation, by originating prayer-meetings, 
in which ministers pleaded for the slaves, 
by issuing a special appeal to the ministers 
of all the churches in the Netherlands, and 
lastly, by collecting money for the liberation 
of slaves, or their wives and children, when 
they were on the point of being separated 
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through selling of plantations or inherit 
ance. 

In this way fifty persons, men, women, 
and children, were liberated through the 
Moravian Missionaries, as the Committee 
wished that this boon should be first 
granted to slaves of a Christian character. 
The Ladies’ Society also support the Mis- 
sionaries in their schools, and a chapel is 
now being built amongst the Bush negroes. 
They also aided the aged poor and needy 
amongst the Christian slaves of their con- 
gregations. They have likewise collected 
and sent several cases of clothes, for the 
freedmen in the United States. The La- 
dies’ Committee are happy to say, that 
their endeavours have met in Holland 
with favourable responses, from the Chris- 
tian community as well as from mem- 
bers of the Royal family. Her Majesty 
the Queen of the Netherlands and the 
Royal Princesses have made many pre- 
sents to the bazaars, and also donations 
inmoney. But although the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee feel grateful for the assistance ob- 
tained, they are fully persuaded that at this 
moment a much larger amount of support 
is necessary, to enable the Missionaries to 
extend their efforts to all the freedmen, be- 
cause since abolition every obstacle is re- 
moved to furnish the plantations, and all 
parts of Surinam with schools and places 
of worship, and means of assistance for 
the aged and the helpless, and it is 
calculated, by credible and_highly-es- 
teemed persons in Surinam, that not much 
short of 2000/7. will be annually wanted 
besides what has been already done to 
meet the expenses. For this reason, Miss 
Bergendahl, being on a short visit to 
England and Scotland, wishes to avail her- 
self of the CpReeenny to enlist the sym- 
pathy of the Dutch residents and of the 
Christian friends of the negroes, and freed- 
men in their behalf. She is happy to 
state that the Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society is willing to 
give information on the subject, and re- 
ceive donations or subscriptions. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have also consented to 
act in this matter, as a provisional Com- 
mittee, namely, the Dutch Consul, Mr. 
May; Mr. George Vair Turnbull, 26 Drum- 
mond Place, Edinburgh ; Mr. Van Roalten, 
Dutch Consul, Edinburgh; the Rev. Dr. 
Gehle, Minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Austin Friars, E.C. ; and the Rev. 
D. C. Schwarts, 4 St. Leonard’s Gardens, 
Warwick Road, Paddington, W., formerly 
ministering at Amsterdam. A Committee 
of Dutch ladies is also in course of or- 
ganization. Miss E. Wigham, Edinburgh, 
may also be communicated with. 

Besides the freedmen in Surinam, the 
Committee has lately extended its labours 
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to the freedmen in the ‘Dutch East-India 
Colonies. There, too, numbers of freed- 
men are still uneducated, and without 
schools and chapels; whilst the Missio- 
naries are imploring more aid and support, 
so as to maintain and extend their various 
fields of labour. In the East-Indian 
Colonies, also, there still exists a kind 
of Slavery, which principally involves 
young children, it being a lamentable 
national system, that poor parents borrow a 
small amount of money, and pledge 
their children for it; but not being able 
to return the loan, the lender claims and 
keeps the child, and sells it far away to 
a distant part of the country, or another 
island. ‘Thousands of these children are 
thus seen in the most lamentable condition, 
and very often the Missionaries might 
liberate them, and would gladly do this, 
adopting and giving them a Christian edu- 
cation, if they had the nece means in 
hand. It is calculated that five or six 
pounds would very often rescue a child 
from its miserable owners. The Ladies’ 
Committee have, to this purpose, shortly 
ago, collected in Holland, 600 florins, or 
50/., and will be happy if, also for this 
cause, the Christian friends in England 
would kindly aid their endeavours. 

With the earnest desire that the Lord 
may grant his indispensable blessing on 
this feeble effort, and that Christian 
abolitionists in England will extend their 
charity without raising any question of 
country, language, or climate, and in this 
cause, wherein England has given the first 
and noble example of the abolition of 
Slavery, prove their Christian love and 
charity. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
(Signed) A. A. BERGENDAHL, 
President, 


& 8. d. 

Edinburgh Ladies’ Emancipation So- 
ciety ‘ . . . - 56 0 0 
Joseph Cooper, Esq. . ° ° - 100 


DONATIONS. 








ITEMS OF INFORMATION. 


CoLourED Epirors.— There are ten news- 
papers in the United States, one daily and nine 
weeklies, conducted by coloured men. 

FRENCH GIFTS TO THE FpgEEDMEN—The Rev.A. 
Coquerel, the younger,recently preached a charity 
sermon for the American Freedmen, the collection 
after which amounted to 32/. (fr. 803). The 
ladics of Neuchatel have also contributed two 
cases of clothing, valued at 521. (fr. 1300); and 
the ladies of Lyons ‘ene. These donations have 
been confided to the French Ladies’ Freedmen’s 
Society, established in Paris, 22, Rue de Beri, 
Champs, Elyseés. M. de Bossiere has also just 
given 2000/, (fr. 50,000), for a negro orphanage 
or * home.” 
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DR. BOWERBANK. 
In consequence of Dr. Bowerbank’s letters 
in the Times and the Standard, denying 
that he had ever made any admissions in 
relation to the correspondence between 
Mr. F. Vinen and Mrs. G. W. Gordon, 
more favourable to the writers than was 
consistent with his interpretation of it, we 
think it right to publish the following 
communication from Mr. Vinen: 


** June 14th, 1866. 
‘My pDEAR Str, —In answer to your in- 
quiry I beg to state, that at the last inter- 
view I had with Dr. Bowerbank, at your 
instigation, relative to the correspondence 
referred to, he stated that the letters were 
open to explanation, and that a third per- 
son reading a private letter may put avery 
ditferent construction on it to that which 
was intended by the writer. 
“Tam, my dear Sir, 
‘** Your’s truly, 

“FF, A. B. VINEN. 

‘LL. A. Chamerovzow, Esq.” 


Weporter. 


RE-CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


IF the States lately in rebellion, and which 
are yet excluded from participation in the 
government of the country, should accept, 
as it is to be hoped they will, the re-con- 
struction resolutions which have been 
adopted by more than the requisite ma- 
jority in both Houses of Congress, and are 
now submitted to those States for con- 
firmation, a solid and definite re-construc- 
tion of the Union may soon be anticipated. 
The House of Representatives has yielded 
with excellent grace to a modification of 
its original propositions, exhibiting that 
moderation which arises from a conscious- 
ness of strength, and thus securing the co- 
operation of those, who, whilst anxious to 
ensure the rights of citizenship for all 
classes alike, nevertheless, did not care to 
subject the South to the extreme of humili- 
ation. 

The proposed amendment may be divided 
into four sections, the first of which de- 
clares to be citizens of the United States, 
and of the particular State in which they 
live, all persons, irrespective of colour, 
born or naturalized in the United States, 
placing all alike under the protection of 
the laws. By the second section, the popu- 
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lation of each State constitutes the basis 
of representation, but reduces the number 
of representatives in the ratio which the 
disfranchised male members of the com- 
munity may bear to the actual voters. 
The third section disqualifies for any offi- 
cial position, the disability being remov- 
able by a two-thirds vote of Congress, all 
officials who took part in the late rebellion. 
The fourth section acknowledges and renders 
indisputable the public debt of the United 
States, but repudiates the assumption by 
the United-States’ Government, or by that 
of any individual State, of any debt in- 
curred in support of the rebellion, or any 
claim for loss by the emancipation of the 
slaves. 

Those who have studied the course of 
events in the United States will compre- 
hend at a glance the importance of these 
resolutions. It was not enough simply to 
abolish Slavery. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to destroy it. The spirit of Slavery 
survived in the legislation of the Southern 
States, and was not rendered unconstitu- 
tional by the amendment abolishing Slavery 
and involuntary servitude. The newamend- 
ment protects the freed man in his rights 
as a citizen, whilst it sets aside no law that 
has not an opposite tendency, and confers 
no privileges which may not be enjoyed by 
all citizens alike. The section referring to 
representation is in strict accordance with 
the principles of democratic government ; for 
as representation is based upon population, 
it is clear that if a State disfranchise half 
its male citizens who are of age to vote, it 
will lose half its number of representatives: 
hence it will be the interest of the lately 
rebellious States to promote the political 
enfranchisement of the freedmen. 

The third and fourth sections are of 
minor importance from an anti-Slavery 
point of view, and we therefore pass them 
over. In proposing and adopting the pre- 
sent resolutions, the country and the Con- 
gress have done their duty. If the States 
now do theirs, we believe that the permanent 
peace and prosperity of the nation will be 
secured. 


SLAVERY BEYOND THE VAAL. 


Tue existence of Slavery amongst the 
Boers, occupying what is now called the 
Trans- Vaal Republic, has long been known, 
and attempts have been made by the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, to induce Her Majesty’s 
Government to adopt measures for its sup- 
pression. By a reference to the numbers 
of the Anti-Slavery Reporter for the months 
of February, May and August 1853, it 
will be seen that the Committee was sus- 
tained in its remonstrances by the London 
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and the Wesleyun Missionary Societies, the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, and the Peace 
Society, and, later, the Committee addressed 
Andreas Pretorius, the President of the 
Republic, through the Rey. W. Beets, of 
Utrecht, a Missionary of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church officiating in the Repub- 
lic, but then sojourning for a time at 
Utrecht. Pretorius’s reply was an attempt 
to justify the capture of Kaffirs, Zulus, 
Basutos, and other native children, on the 
plea that they were brought into contact 
with civilizing and religious influences, 
and were not slaves, but merely appren- 
tices. The defence was not new, for it 
has been that of all slaveholders, and has 
also been used to sanction the slave-trade, 
Pretorius did not say that, as a preliminary 
to kidnapping the children, their parents 
were brutally murdered in the expeditions 
called commandos, which have so fearfully 
depopulated certain parts of the African con- 
tiuent. The Committee brought this sub- 
ject again under the notice of Government 
when Sir John Cathcart was sent out, and 
for the last time when the present Governor 
was appointed. They urged that by Article 
IV. of the treaty concluded with the Boers 
of the Trans-Vaal, at Sand River, on the 
17th of January 1852, by Major Hogge 
and C. Mostyn Owen, Assistant-Commis- 
sioners for England, and Pretorius for him- 
self and others, Slavery was prohibited, 
and was on no account to be practised nor 
permitted ; and that the facts originally 
alleged, aud afterwards abundantly con- 
firmed, proved a breach of treaty which 
imperatively demanded notice. Some sort 
of representation was made to Pretorius’s 
son, who had succeeded the original chief, 
but the difficulty was urged of dealing with 
people alleged to be practically beyond 
reach, and who could therefore break the 
treaty with impunity, and set us at de- 
fiance. 

Our attention has been again directed to 
this painful subject by a letter quoted be- 
low from the Cape and Natal News, and the 
remedy appears to us to be the appointment 
of a Consul in the Trans-Vaal Republic, 
whose influence would be at once felt, and 
who would see that the treaty ‘of 1852 is 
carried out. Since that date a great change 
has taken place in the administration of 
affairs on the coast. Natal has been con- 
stituted a distinct and separate colony, 
and speedier access to Pretorius may be 
had, as there is no longer any necessity for 
a reference to the Governor of the Cape 
Colony. We have a diplomatic agent 


amongst the Basutos, under Moshesh, in 
what was the Orange-River Sovereignty, 
and is now the Orange-River Free State, 
and there is no valid reason why one should 
| not be accredited to the Boers of the Trans- 
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Vaal. Impunity gives strength to crime, 
and doubtless Pretorius and his subjects, 
finding themselves removed from the prying 
eyes of any public having an interest in 
their victims, feel entirely at liberty to 
prosecute their pro-slavery designs. We 
shall certainly,not lose sight of this matter. 

The following is the letter referred to. 
It was originally addressed to the Friend of 
the Free State :— 


Haassekraal, near Potchefstroom, 
13th March, 1866. 

Sr1r,—As the subject 1 am about bringing to 

the notice of the public is one of the utmost im- 

rtance to the welfare, peace, and prosperity of 

outh Africa in general, and of this Republic in 

particular, I will, without preamble or apology, 

follow the ex abrupti style of a Homer, and hurry 

your readers at once into the middle of this most 
painful of subjects. 

You have already been made aware that loads 

of ‘black ivory” (young Kaffirs) are constantly 


‘hawked about the country, and disposed of like 


so many droves of cattle. This barbarous traffic 
has now become the subject of deep regret to 
every man born with a sense of humanity. Many 
are the hearts that were ae to see the ob- 
ject brought to the notice of the Colonial Go- 
vernment, but as none would take the task on 
himself for fear of receiving some absurd sen- 
tence from a tyrannical, bigoted, and arbitrary 
Government, the truth has from time to time 
been veiled, till at last, animated with a feelin 
of pity for the several naked and half-starve 
young natives who are daily sold and re-sold to 
men who consider them brutes, and treat them 
as such, I addressed a letter to Governor Wode- 
house, giving him an unbiassed account of this 
fast-increasing and lucrative branch of our trade, 
with the request that His Excellency would be 
pleased to forward a copy of my communication 
to President Pretorius, and also referred him to 
some of the most influential gentlemen here to 
verify my statements ; which requests His Excel- 
lency immediately complied with. The result, 
as I have been informed by His Excellency, is as 
follows :— 

‘*] lost no time in addressing President Pre- 
torius on the subject, and also in applying to the 
gentlemen whom you had named for confirmation 
of the statement as to the sale of the native chil- 
dren. From the latter I have received letters 
fully supporting your allegations; but Mr. Pre- 
torius has not yet replied. You may rely upon 
it that the subject shall receive the most serious 
consideration of this Government.” 

No sooner had President Pretorius received 
His Excellency's letter with a copy of mine, than 
he instructed the State Attorney to have me ar- 
rested, and give bail to answer at the ensuing 
Circuit-Court to the charge of * high treason. 
Of course, the mandate of the worthy Seignor 
was instantly obeyed, and I had to give the 
required bail. I havesince been officially offered 
to have the case withdrawn against me, if I will 
withdraw the statements made to Governor 
Wodehouse, and inform him that I have been 
misinformed. I have, however, treated said 
offer with the contempt it so richly merits, feel- 
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ing assured that I should be guilty of the most 
unmitigated mendacity were I to retract a single 
word written to His Excellency. I hope Presi- 
dent Pretorius, in causing me to be arrested for 
high treason, has not shewn his teeth without 
daring to bite. I beg of him to lose no time in 
bringing me to trial, when I shall be in a posi- 
tion to disclose facts that will make his blood 
recoil at the unchristian deeds he has so long 
allowed to pass unnoticed. I am at any mo- 
ment prepared to prove to the most bigoted and 
biassed jury, that notwithstanding denials and 
evasions on the part of an interested Government, 
a system of virtual slavery is carried on here 
under the plausible oe of “ apprenticing 
orphan children.” I will prove that the war 
now raging at Zoutpansberg is solely on account 
of some Boers having made frequent, unprovoked, 
and bloody attacks on the natives there, to 
enrich themselves with cattle and secure victims 
of this system of forced labour. 

I challenge President Pretorius to prove that 
the several young natives he has in his service 
are orphans, orthat one fiftieth part of the, at least, 
4000 natives sold here durivg the last fifteen 
years are such, unless they have been deprived of 
their fathers, and perhaps mothers also, by the 
bullet of some ruffian of a Boer. Will President 
Pretorius dare to deny that such is the manner in 
which hundreds of hepless children are annually 
made orphans, for the sole purpose of benefiting 
the pockets of some miscreants? It is often as- 
serted that these acts of woe are done to civilize 
the natives, and only amount to the appren- 
ticing orphan children until they are twenty- 
five years old. Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the hundreds of natives annually 
sold are all orphans, how are these children to 
know when they are twenty-five years old, and 
the means by which they may seek and obtain 
their freedom? ‘Their twenty-five is seldom, if 
ever, completed till death relieves them from the 
bond of Slavery. Call it what you will, it is 
Slavery, by compulsory labour and compulsory 
detention. It is lucky indeed for the welfare 
of the Republic that President Pretorius belongs 
to a self-called religious people, and that he 
agrees with them in looking on the dark-skinned 
races as the “accursed sons of Ham,” who only 
derive the name of “schepsels,” and who are 
doomed by Heaven to perpetual servitude. It is 
their opinion that by inflicting servitude on the 
natives they are performing the will of God. 

For having spoken the truth, and committed 
an act of humanity, I am soon to stand before a 
jury to answer the crime of high treason. Several 
Boers, including several of my judges, have already 
foretold me that my sentence will be death or 
banishment for life. But I will snap my fingers 
at the lot of them, and regard with contempt any 
sentence they can pass upon me. 

Whatever measures Governor Wodehouse may 
adopt to prevent the recurrence of such acts, and 
the perpetuation of the system of Slavery, it will 
not have the desired effect unless something is 
done to emancipate the, at least, 4000 natives 
now in bonds of Slavery contrary to the treaty. 

I terminate my letter or Trans-Vaal Slavery 
under the condition that I have neither exag- 
gerated, hyperbolized, or overcharged, and dis- 
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claim having in any way made mention of any 
thing that can possibly refer to President Pre- 
torius’s character as agentleman. I have simply 
animadverted on his conduct as President, and 
have said nothing more than I can at any time 
substantiate. 

Your’s truly, 


(Signed) G. 8. Sreyrn. 


The representations of Mr. Steyn seem 
to have produced some effect, for The Friend 
says: ‘‘The Volksraad is in session, and 
that honourable body has sanctioned all 
President Pretorius has done in connection 
with the Basutowar. Itmoreover decreed, 
that the war should be carried on with 
vigour by the South-African Republic ; 
that to enable it to do so, ‘commandeering’ 
shall be at once proceeded with ; and that 
a commission be appointed to inquire into 
the subject of Slavery, which is to be sup- 
pressed. 

Mr. Robinson, who has just brought to 
Grahamstown a large variety of interior 
produce, is enthusiastic in the matter of 
coffee-planting in the Trans-Vaal. Of all 
the countries in South Africa, the Trans- 
Vaal has the greatest charms for Mr. Robin- 
son. Upon one of his farms alone he has 
planted out 5000 coffee-trees, and is sure 
that before a year or two is over Trans- 
Vaal-grown coffee will be the staple in 
the market. According to this authority, 
the state of soviety at the Trans-Vaal is 
very satisfactory of late: the laws have 
been much improved, and are fairly ad- 
ministered. The greatest possible encou- 
ragement is given to industry and enter- 
prise, and cultivation grows apace. 


COLOURED IMPOSTORS. 


WE have, on several occasions, issued a 
warning to the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cause, in this country, that several coloured 
men were travelling through the kingdom, 
ostensibly on missions of some kind or 
other connected with the welfare of certain 
sections of the coloured people. Now it is 
to raise funds for schools in Canada, or for 
paying off the debt of a church, or for 
building a new chapel, or for some indus- 
trial institution: in a word, for some object 
of a kindred nature, calculated to enlist the 
sympathies of the benevolent. These 
mission agents usually bring a letter of re- 
commendation to some well-known mini- 
ster, who receives them with open arms, 
upon the strength of it, without inquiring 
too closely into the circumstances under 
which it was procured. The first intro- 
duction leads to a second, and, in course of 
time, a number of these letters accumulate 
in the hands of the individual, of which he 
makes a most mischievous use. In the 
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majority of instances the agent, if delegated 
for a purpose and for a term, adheres to 
the former and extends the latter. He is 
probably kindly received, and possibly en- 
tertained, upon the strength of his so-called 
credentials ; but no control can possibly be 
exercised over his expenditure, under such 
circumstances, nor upon the appropriation 
of the funds he collects, and in nine cases 
out of ten, the only party benefited by the 
‘*mission” is the agent, who obtains an ex- 
cellent living, by trading upon the kindness 
and the credulity of the particular classes 
to whom he addresses his appeals. No 
good to the Anti-Slavery cause can possibly 
accrue from these itinerant ‘‘ lecturers with 
a mission,” but on the contray, actual in- 
jury, because of the discredit a discovery 
of their unworthiness is certain to bring 
upon it; besides which they discourage 
effort on behalf of the really deserving. 

It is au unpleasant duty to have to 
caution that section of the public most 
likely to be deceived by these coloured im- 
postors, but we feel that it must be done 
We therefore call the attention of our 
readers to the following communication 
from the Rev. Dr. Willis, of Toronto, 
Canada West, and now in England, hoping 
it may have the desired effect. 


MITCHELL. 
To the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. 


Str,—I have been grieved to learn that the 
man Mitchell, for some time pastor of a coloured 
congregation in Toronto, (himself a man of 
colour,) has been, till up to a recent date, if he 
is not even now, going about the country, soli- 
citing, I presume, subscriptions in the name of 
some Society in Toronto. 

Though my name was at once given to docu- 
ments which he got in his favour, before leaving 
Toronto, I think five years ago or six, I soon 
discovered my error in putting confidence in 
him, as also did the congregation to which, for 
a brief time, he had ministered. I read in the 
newspapers of his being arrested in some town in 
Wales, and wrote to the Mayor and head of police 
of that town—I think Cardiff, though my me- 
mory scarcely serves me as to that—communi- 
cating my opinion of that man, which made me 
request these parties to detain my certificate, 
and not allow Mitchell the further use of it. I 
received no answer from these parties in Wales, 
but I was hoping the exposure repeatedly made 
of his misconduct had put almost all men on 
their guard. I believe him to be a man totally 
unworthy of confidence. His mission to Britain 
was merely, I believe, to collect money for the 
abovementioned church; and having a favour- 
able impression of him, from all I had, up to the 
date of his leaving, seen and heard of him, I 
gave him, as others did, the credentials on which 
it seems he has traded for his own end. 

(Signed) Mrcat. Wittts, D.D., 
of Toronto, Canada West. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY IN SPAIN. 


In the November 1865 number of the 
Reporter we published a list of Spanish 
newspapers which had, up to that date, 
taken up the cause of abolition. They 
numbered thirty-two, all told. They were 
not all ‘‘ radical abolitionists,” that is, did 
not advocate thorough, complete, and un- 
conditional emancipation,” but declared 
the abolition‘of slavery desirable on various 
grounds, differing as to the mode of ac- 
complishing it. A great advance had then 
been already made through the unwearied 
efforts of the Spanish Anti-Slavery Society, 
in getting the Editors of so many journals 
—not more than one of which, antecedent 
to the public inauguration of the Society, 
had inserted articles on the question—to 
pledge themselves to devote a portion of 
their columns to the discussion of anti- 
slavery matters. Since then, the progress 
in this direction has been most rapid and 
surprising. In proof of this, we append a 
more complete list, embracing the larger 
portion of the Spanish press, and shewing 
that the movement is not confined to Ma- 
drid. Those marked with an asterisk are 
pledged to advocate radical abolitionism ; 
those followed by a cross are pro-slavery ; 
and those without any mark are simply 
in favour of emancipation, and insert 
articles upon the subject, without com- 
mitting themselves to any decided views 
as to the carrying out of the proposed 
policy. The total number is seventy-seven, 
as against thirty-two in November last. 
The Spanish Anti-Slavery Society has of- 
fered three pxizes for the three best poems 
on the subject of Slavery to be presented 
at a public meeting which was to be held 
on the 10th ult., and of which we shall 
probably receive a full report. A sum- 
mary will appear in our columns. 


LIST OF SPANISH PAPERS. 


El Reino ‘ 

El Pensamiento Espaiiol . } 

La Correspondencia de 
Espana ; 

La Reforma ., 

La Discusion , 

El Madrileiio , ° 

La Lealtad . ° 

Lia Regeneracion 

El Abolicionista Espaiol . 


“one” 








La Isla de Cuba . Bs + Madrid. 
Revista Hispano-Ameri- 
cana . : ‘ .* 
La America , : . 
Las Noticias ; , 
La Violetta . , .* 
La Salud Publica .* 
La Patria 
La Espaiia : . 
La Politica : ; a 
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El] Album de las Familias® ) 
La Novedades . : 


La Iberia > ° ‘. 
La Nacion : Peg 
El Progreso Constitucional 

La Democracia . id 


El Pueblo , . 

La Gaceta de Procuradores 
El Pabellon Nacional ~ ~ Madrid. 
La Epoca . ; . ° 
El Eco del pais : ° 
El Espiritu Publica . | 
El Fomento de los Artes . 
El Diario Espanol . ° 
La Bolsa . ° . 





La Soberania N. acional * 

La Gaceta Economista .* J 

El Nuevo Moisés . * 

El Peninsular . ‘ -* > Cadiz. 
El Eco de Cadiz ‘ ” 

El Telégrafo . 

a — anol. “ Barcelona. 
El Comercio de Barcelona* 

La Opinion . 

Las Provincias 

Diaris Mercantil ‘ : 
El Valenciana . Valencia. 
Los dos Reinos 

El Eco del Comercio 

La Jéven Asturias . * Ovieda. 
La Cronica Meridional 


peer 
El Eco del Mediodia 5 4/meria. 
El Irurat-Batt é * , 
El Eco Bilbaino . + Bilboa. 
La Revista Mataronesa . Mataro. 
El Fomento de Cuenca . Cuenca, 
El Ampurdanés ‘ * Figueras. 
El Faro de la Loma. ° , 
La Publicidad. . Ubeda. 
El Anunciador . . * 
El Ecode Aragon . .* Sarragosea. 
La Gaceta del Comercio . Santander, 
El Progresista Navarro .* Pampeluna. 


El Eco de Estramadura . Estremadura., 
La Voz del Progreso * Tortosa, 
Fl Avisador Malaguefio . Malaga. 
El Eco Coruiies * 
El Avisidor . . .™ }> Coruna. 
Diario de la Coruia * 
El Eco de Castilla * Burgos. 
La Andalucia . .* Seville. 
Cronica de Badajoz . P -t Badajoz. 
La Correspondencia de 

Chonan’ . * Granada. 
Diario de Alcoy * Aleoy. 


.* Mauresa. 
.* Alicante. 

.* Seville. 

-* Cordova. 


El Mauresaus . ; 
Eco de Alicante . 
El Tio Clarin . 

El Guadalquiver 


APPENDIX TO ANTI-SLAVERY IN SPAIN. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, the re- 
port of the meeting referred to has come 
to hand. It took place on the 10th June, 
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at half-past one, in the Theatre de Jovel- 
lanos, under the presidency of Senor Fi- 
guerola, The attendance was crowded, a 
very large number of ladies being present, 
each, of whom, on entering, received a 
nosegay. The object of the meeting was 
to declare the successful candidate for the 
three best poems upon the abolition of 
Slavery. On the stage the President, the 
Secretary to the Society, and the judges 
were grouped, having behind them escut- 
cheons on which were emblazoned the 
names of Argiielles, Orense, Alcocer, Boli- 
var, and other Spanish and foreign per- 
sonages celebrated for their abolitionist 
opinions. In the centre of, and above all, 
‘was one of larger dimensions, framed in 
crape, on which was seen engraved in let- 
ters of gold the name of Lincoln. Senor 
Figuerola, in a most eloquent speech, gave 
the history of the Spanish Abolitionist So- 
ciety, its objects, and its labours up to the 
present time. Senor Vizcarrondo, the Ho- 
norary Secretary, then read the programme 
and the list of competitors, which he stated 
to contain seventy-six names, adding that 
the three compositions which had gained 
the three prizes would be read to the 
meeting. 

Sefor Morales, a distinguished actor, 
then came forward and read the poem to 
which the first prize had been awarded. 
He was frequently interrupted by the most 
enthusiastic applause. 

Seftor Figuerola then broke the seal of 
the envelope containing the name of the 
author, whom he declared to be Donna 
Concepcion Arenal, living at Corunna, 
and upon the proposition of one of the 
gentlemen present a telegraphic despatch 
was sent to this lady, congratulating her 
upon her success, in the name of the So- 
ciety and of the public; whereupon other 
gentlemen came forward, and in the name 
of several ladies proposed that a petition 
should be sent to the Queen, praying for 
the abolition of Slavery. The orchestra 
having played a short symphony, the tele- 
graphic message to the author of the first 
composition was read, and received with 
loud applause. 

Senor Morales now came forward a second 
time, and read the composition to which 
the second prize had been awarded. The 
author was declared to be Senor D. J. 
Arribas, and a call for him having been 
made by the auditory, a cavalry officer 
came forward and bowed, evidently to the 

eat surprise and delight of the meeting. 

enor Morales now read the third compo- 
sition, and Senor Don Fernando del Saz 
was declared to be the author. A youth, 
apparently not more than’seventeen, then 
came forward, and received an enthusiastic 
ovation. At this moment a handsome laurel 
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crown, presented by the ladies of the So- 
ciety, was laid upon the table, and, upon a 
motion submitted by the President, it was 
awarded to Donna Concepcion Arenal. 

Sefor D. Gabriel Rodriguez next de- 
livered a most eloquent discourse, and was 
followed by Sefior Costella, who together 
exhausted the anti-Slavery question under 
its various phases, and exhorted their 
countrymen and countrywomen to promote 
the abolition cause, and to be encouraged 
by the example of Lincoln, who had be- 
queathed to future generations so noble an 
example. Sefior Castella laid a special stress 
upon the duty of women in this matter, 
and evidently produced a great effect. At 
the end of his speech he informed the Pre- 
sident that four young people of colour, 
two men and two women, then present, 
had expressed a wish to address the meet- 
ing. They, being invited to do so, came 
forward, bowing and curtseying, and one of 
them, in the name of the party, expressed 
their gratitude for the interest manifested 
in the liberation of their race. As they 
were about to retire they received an ova- 
tion of a shower of nosegays from the ladies, 
and were evidently taken aback on finding 
themselves the objects of such a demon- 
stration. This episode having terminated, 
much to the gratification of all parties, the 
meeting dispersed. 


= = 





—— 


DUTCH SYMPATHY WITH SPANISH 
ABOLITIONISTS. 


Tue friends of emancipation in Holland 
have sent an address to the Spanish Aboli- 
tion Society at Madrid, which has been 
published in the Spanish papers, and of 
which we append a translation. The ad- 
dress is signed by the former leaders of the 
Dutch Abolitionist party, and comprises the 
names of some of the most eminent men in 
Holland :— 


“TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE ABOLITIONIST 
SOCIKTY, MADRID.” 


‘* GENTLEMEN,— We cannot express in adequate: 
terms the joy with which the friends in Holland 
of the Abolition of Slavery heard of the noble 
impulse in your country, which has led to a de- 
claration of war against the abominable institution 
yet sheltered in the Spanish colonies, and so dis- 
honouring to the Spanish people. 

‘It is unnecessary to dwell at any length upon 
the outrage to God and to humanity which negro 
Slavery continually perpetrates. You, gentlemen, 
have just given a proof that you so regard it. 
With the help of the Almighty, you will success 
fully combat it. 

* But while we feel it to beour duty to express 
to you our sympathy in your generous and great 
enterprise, a prolonged experience has taught us 
that the war waged against Slavery, that is 





to say, against prejudice, and selfishness, and 
individual interests, is beset with difficulties, often 
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exceedingly grave ones. This same experience, 
however, has revealed to us the moral power in- 
herent in a good cause, let alone the help from on 
High, where the feeblest prayers ascend, and are 
heard for the sake and the love of the Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

‘The work which the hand of the Christian 
finds to do, that should he do, leaving to the 
Almighty the care of the future. We rejoice to 
be able to point to the happy results of Kmanci- 
pation in Surinam, and in the American Dutch 
islands. 

“In July 1863 the law was decreed which 
delivered from chains 30,000 slaves in our 
American colonies. And with what success ? 
With a gratitude which left no place for senti- 
ments of vengeance or of hostility, the negroes 
received their liberty. No outrages nor excesses 
marked the day of their deliverance, either in 
Surinam or in Curagoa. On the contrary, those 
who but a few hours before were slaves, united 
in zealous thanksgivings toGod. From that day, 
marriages have increased, and the domestic vir- 
tues have been developed amongst a so-called in- 
ferior class, which nevertheless shews a positive 
avidity for religious and intellectual culture. 

“On the score of labour, there is little to be 
desired. The diminution of production during 
the first six months of 1865 is attributable to 
continual rains, which spoilt a part of the crops. 
The official returns, however, establish an increase 
in the last six months of the same year. 

‘*The complete success of Emancipation is 
further demonstrated and justified by the confi- 
dence of the planters in the freedmen. Estates, 
too, are fetching much higher prices than former- 
ly, when they were disposed of with the negroes 
belonging to them, and who constituted part and 
parcel of the properties. 

“In like manner the imports into Surinam 
have considerably increased, and they embrace 
not only provisions, but many other necessaries, 
and some of the luxuries of life, which the negrces 
have learnt to appreciate, and like to procure. 

‘“* We note the same progress everywhere. At 
Paramaribo, the capital of Surinam, numbers of 
new habitations have been constructed, and old 
ones put into repair, and although rents have 
risen and are rising rapidly, the demand for 
house accommodation exceeds the supply. 

«These, gentlemen, are a few facts which de- 
monstrate the success of Emancipation in the 
Dutch Colonies. 

** Yes; you will have to overcome many diffi- 
culties ; but what question offers now? And we 
cannot be too thankful to God for vouchsafin 
such strikingly happy results to this great wor 
of justice and charity. Whilst in the United 
States of America emancipation was not brought 
about without enormous shedding of blood, in 
our colonies not a drop was spilt. 

“That Spain may soon cast away from her 
this terrible scourge of humanity is our sincere 
wish. As for you, gentlemen, with all our hearts 
We pray that the Lord may crown your efforts 
with a signal triumph. As members of the 
Dutch Abolition Society, and of the Amsterdam 
Young Men's Emancipation Committee, we felt 
an irresistible desire to assure you of our sym- 
pathy. We are sure that our words find an 
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echo in the hearts of many friends of the cause, 
whose names do not appear amongst the signa~ 
tures. 

“May the Lord Almighty sustain and 
strengthen you in your enterprise; and may His 
Holy Spirit enlighten and guide you in the choice 
of the means to accomplish your purpose.” 











BIRMINGHAM LADIES’ NEGRO'S 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 


Tue Forty-first Annual Meeting of the sub- 
scribers and friends of this Society was held 
at Mrs. Joseph Sturge’s, Wheeley’s Road, 
Edgbaston, on Thursday morning, the 17th 
May, Mrs. Strurce presiding. There was 
a numerous attendance of ladies. Among 
the gentlemen present were the Revs. 
Charles Brittain, 8. Bache, and G. B. John- 
son; Messrs. A. Albright, T. Crowley, and 
Lempriére. The Rev. Robert J. Parvin, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church,*Philadelphia, 
who is on a visit to this country on the 
invitation of the British Freedmen’s-Aid 
Union, was also present, to give information 
as to the present condition of the free 
negroes in America. 

The proceedings having been opened with 
prayer, Mrs. SturGE read the report, which 
stated that the members of the committee 
met on that occasion—+the forty-first anni- 
versary—with a renewed conviction that 
prayerful and strenuous efforts were needed 
on behalf of those for whom their predeces- 
sors laboured. The one event of the past 
year of the greatest interest was the ter- 
rible outbreak which had taken place in 
Jamaica, the details of which were so well 
known from the newspaper reports as not 
to require repetition. The committee la- 
mented and strongly condemned the atro- 
cities which had been committed. There 
were, doubtless, those who had read the 
various reports, who were ready to believe 
that the negroes were savages, and that the 
efforts which had been made for their edu- 
cation had been thrown away upon them ; 
but the committee objected to such a whole- 
sale censure. It would be as unfair to 
condemn the whole people of Ireland for 
the outrages at Belfast, or the whole people 
of England for the burnings in Bristol ten 
years ago, as to condemn the whole negro 
race for the acts of some persons in Jamaica. 
The committee regretted that the procla- 
mation of martial law had tended to give a 
license to the soldiery which resulted in an 
immense destruction of property, and that, 
in the quickness of execution, mercy was 
so far forgotten. They believed that the 
earnest endeavours of G. W. Gordon to ob- 
tain justice for the people rendered him 
obnoxious to the ruling powers, and that 
sufticient reason had not been adduced for 
his execution. Mr. W. Morgan, of this 
town, in connection with other gentlemen, 
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had been sent as a deputation to Jamaica, 
to report upon the causes of the out- 
break ; but, owing to the recent date of 
his arrival, the Committee had not yet re- 
ceived the report of the deputation. They 
had, however, reason to believe that in- 
stead of 2000 persons being killed, as stated; 
500 would be found to be much nearer the 
truth : but that did not lessen the crime of 
indiscriminate slaughter. It would appear, 
however, as though some such calamity had 
been necessary to arouse the Colonial Office 
to a sense of their duties, for hitherto they 
had disregarded all appeals which had been 
made. A number of extracts from the let- 
ters of missionaries and clergymen, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of donations from the 
Society, were read, 

The Treasurer’s account showed that the 
total sum collected by the Association during 
the past year was 135/. 12s. 1ld. Since 
the last committee meeting three new 
applications had been received for assist- 
ance from Jamaica, and the committee 
had passed a resolution pressing upon the 
friends of the Society the necessity of fur- 
ther efforts being made. The report and 
statement of accounts were adopted, and 
the officers of the Association re-appointed. 

Mr. A. ALBRIGHT, in introducing the 
Rev. J. Parvin, called attention to the fact 
that it was two years since the first Freed- 
men’s-Aid Meeting was held in that room, 
when a collection amounting to the sum of 
602. was made. In the first year they were 
enabled to report the receipt of the sum of 
6000/., and he had reason to hope that the 
next anniversary, which would be held in 
a few weeks’ time, would be of an equally 
encouraging nature. He felt sure that they 
would all receive Mr. Parvin, the repre- 
sentative of the American Freedmen’s- 
Christian Union, with much pleasure. He 
might also state that there was at present 
in this country some excellent philanthro- 
pists from America, whom they hoped to 
see at the Anniversary of the Freedmen’s- 
Aid Association, among whom were Mr. 
George H. Steward, an Irishman by birth, 
but who had for many years been natu- 
ralized an American citizen. Mr. Philip 
Brooks, a nephew of Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
one of the greatest orators in America, and 
Mr. G. T. Ward. Mr. Parvin had come 
to England at the special invitation of the 
National Freedmen’s-Aid Association of 
England and Ireland, and although he did 
not come as a supplicant for aid, but to 
give information, he would not refuse any 
gifts for the Society that might be offered. 

The Rev. J. Parvin said it afforded him 
much pleasure to be present on that occa- 
sion, more particularly so in addressing a 
Ladies’ Society, as during the last three 
years he had been chairman of a Society in 
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America, and had been in communication 
with 200 kindred Societies, numbering from 
25 to 500 members each. After alluding 
to the address which had been received by 
the American people from the Ladies’ 
Negro’s Friend Society on the occasion of 
the murder of the late President Lincoln, 
the speaker gave a lucid account of the 
interest the late President always felt in 
the cause of the negro, remarking that, 
from the first moment of his occupation 
of the Presidential chair, he was always 
anxious to sign a declaration abolishing 
Slavery, and that the act, when it was per- 
formed, was congenial to the President’s 
feelings, and was not forced upon him by 
circumstances. As the representative of 
the American Freedmen’s Commission, he 
would briefly state what was now being 
done for the four millions of liberated 
negroes. The present state of things he 
regarded as a fulfilment of Scripture pro- 
phecy, that a nation should be born in a 
day : but though such a nation was born— 
though so many millions obtained their 
freedom, they were not to be left to them- 
selves, but required to be taken care of, as 
they could not take care of themselves. 
They were at present incapable of appre- 
ciating their true position, and stood in 
need of education, and it was the business 
of the Freedmen’s Commission to provide 
them with such education as they required. 
A more trustworthy, faithful, simple, honest 
people than the negroes he believed could 
not be found. For some time the physical 
comforts of the freedmen would have to be 
provided for, and in order to do this, and 
to protect them in their freedom, the Freed- 
men’s Bureau had been established. By 
means of the operation of the Bureau new 
ideas had been imparted to the freedmen, 
and they had learned’ that which they did 
not know before—that it took two men to 
make a bargain, and that when they entered 
into a contract with a master it was equally 
binding on both parties. The coloured men 
were beginning to feel an interest in the soil, 
as, under the treaties or contracts that were 
entered into, they now received a portion 
of the products of the soil for their labour, 
The necessity for providing for their phy- 
sical necessities were'passing away, as would 
be evident from the fact that in one dis« 
trict, where, in September last, 135,000 ra- 
tions were daily served out, the number 
had now decreased to 969, and the reci- 
pients were old and helpless, and unable 
to work. The work of education was pre- 
— in an vt ar ye ov manner 

n the State of Maryland, where, two years 


ago, it was contrary to law to teach the 
negro to read, there were at the present 
time 65 schools, in which 5000 children 
were receiving instruction ; and of the 65 
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teachers, 40 were educated blacks, This work 
was steadily progressing, though, owing to 
the vast extent of country, it would be 
general all over the South. In conclusion, 
the rev. gentleman thanked the Society for 
what they had done, and expressed an 
earnest hope that the efforts of the people 
in this country would be extended still 
further to promote the physical, intellec- 
tual, social, and religious improvement of 
the freedmen of the United States. 

The Rev. Cuartes BRitrain moved a 
vote of thanks to the Rey. J. Parvin for 
his interesting address, with the expression 
of an earnest hope that he might meet 
with success in the prosecution of his bene- 
volent mission in this country. 

The Rev. S. BacuzE seconded the motion, 
which was acknowledged by Mr. Parvin, 


In the evening a meeting was held at the 
same place, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, of Wed- 
nesbury, in the chair. There were also 
present the Rev. C. Brittain, Rev. 8. Bache, 
Mr. W. Morgan, Mr. J. R. Boyce, Mr. B. 
Cadbury, and others, with a large number 


of ladies. 


Mr. A. AtBrieut briefly introduced the 
Rev. J. Parvin, and in so doing urged the 
duty of all to support such Societies, on the 
ground of reparation to the slaves ; another 
ground why the Society should be sup- 
ported was justice to America ; and a third 
ground was sympathy for the noble few who 
had worked so indefatigably in the cause in 
America. The wondreful success which had 
attended their labours was also deserving 
of consideration ; and when they considered 
the great amount of good which had been 
accomplished, he felt sure they would all ac- 
cord the Society their most hearty support. 

The Rev. J. Parvin said the object of 
the Society was to help the freedmen to 
help themselves. The necessity of self- 
reliance was deeply enforced upon the freed- 
men. The abolition of Slavery was not to 
be ascribed to the effort of North or 
South, but all praise was due to God. It 
was not to be supposed that while the 
Southerners were in favour of the retention 
of Slavery, the Northerners were united in 
favour of abolition : indeed, the Northern 
merchants were not at all disposed to favour 
a scheme which might interfere with com- 
merce. He alluded to an article which ap- 

ed in the last number of Blackwood, on 
‘¢Negro and Negropholists,” in which the 
writer urged that, ethnologically, the negro 
was of a different race. The article went 
on to say that all the sympathy now lavished 
on behalf of the negro was wasted. To his 
(Mr. Parvin’s) mind it was evident that the 
writer knew very little of the subject, for 
in Philadelphia alone he could point out a 
number of coloured persons with fortunes 
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of 25,000 dollars, who were as well educated 
as any men in England. Many of these 
men sent their children to this country and 
to Geneva for educatiun. As to the con- 
duct of the South, he said that their con- 
duct during the war to the prisoners was 
most execrable. He knew that the pri- 
soners taken by the South were reduced by 
starvation to such a state as to render them 
incapable of again entering the American 
army, while the contrary policy was pur- 
sued by the AmericanGovernment. Indeed, 
he had witnessed the arrival of a steamboat 
from the South, containing prisoners for ex- 
change, many of whom were scarcely able to 
walk from the vessel ; while the men who 
were liberated by the North presented a 
most healthy appearance. The fidelity of the 
negro troops was unequalled. There were 
127,000 in the regular army, and those in 
the outlying districts and others who were 
enlisted for a short time raised the num- 
ber to nearly 200,000. Their courage, 
fidelity, and endurance were of the highest 
order, and on these grounds a great debt 
was owing to these people. Though these 
people required food and clothing, which 
had been supplied during the past winter, 
and would require it to be continued during 
the ensuing winter, still the great want was 
education in the duties and rights of citizen- 
ship, and it would be a long time before 
they were fully educated in those duties, 
and the same remark applied to their late 
masters. This work was being done by 
means of freedmen’s schools, which were 
under the protection of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. Letters from the managers of 
schools in Virginia, Carolina, and other 
places, were read, giving favourable ac- 
counts of their satisfactory progress. In 
one of the schools in Charleston there were 
twelve boys learning Latin, and who looked 
forward to obtaining a collegiate education. 
This was, indeed, helping them forward, 
for if these boys obtained a collegiate edu- 
tion they would exercise a most important 
influence. It was the practice of the Ame- 
rican States for each State to make provi- 
tion for education, and in most of the 
Northern States such provision was made, 
but in the Southern States no provision 
was made, and it was therefore desirable 
to foster the establishment of volunteer 
schools by the coloured men themselves. 
He read a letter which had been received 
by the Freedmen’s Association at Phila- 
delphia from a Southern planter, asking 
for help in conducting schools on his 
estate. He believed that the great cement- 
ing power between the Southern planters 
and the freedmen was the educational in- 
terest. As soon as this was carried out, 
outside interest would not be required, and 
the two parties would get on well together. 
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The question had been asked why the freed- 
men did not migrate and take possession 
of the Government lands, which might be 
had on easy terms ; but the freedmen had 
been born and bred in the South, on the 
cotton plantations, and had no wish to re- 
move. Their sole object was to provide 
education for their children. In conclu- 
sion, the rev. gentleman impressed upon 
the meeting the necessity of continued 
effort, as the ensuing year would be the 
most important era in the history of the 
work, as the Bureau expired at the end of 
April next year. 

The CHarrMAN said the great work of 
educating the large number of 4,000,000 
appeared so great that he almost looked 
upon it with dread. But, from the great 
things the Americans had accomplished, he 
had no doubt they would surmount the 
difficulty. 

Mr. AtBRicuT said it was evident that 
the planters, partly from self-interest, and 
partly from the refusal of the coloured 
men to work on plantations where there 
were no schools, were becoming more fa- 
vourable to the establishment of schools. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, a vote 
of thanks was tendered to the Rev. J. 
Parvin for his interesting address, and the 
proceedings terminated. 








THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 
Tue 33rd annual meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society was held in the Church 
of the Puritans, New York, on Tuesday 
the 8th of May. The following resolutions 
were adopted : 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That, considering what the nation 
owes the negro, what it has promised him, and 
remembering the lesson of the war, it is evident 
there is no course for us to tread, either safe, 
just, or honourable, except to guarantee to him 
at once every political right enjoyed by any 
citizen in the same circumstances. Every other 
path is alike deathly and infamous. 

Resolved, That the present condition of the 
negro is one of nominal freedom, but of suffering 
almost equal with that he endured under the 
yoke; or of entire dependence on the white race 
for every privilege, and the recognition of every 
right; that no mere enactment of Congress can 
alter this, unless it makes him in every respect 
the absolute equal of the white man before the 
law. 

Resolved, That the Southern States may see 
the history and future of the policy they are 
initiating, in the glass of Jamaica, and find that 
every attempt to cheat the emancipated negro 
out of substantial freedom, incurs bankruptcy, 
wrecks prosperity, and ends in blood, 

Resolved, That the rebellion has not ceased ; 
it has only changed its weapons : once it fought, 
now it intrigues; once it followed Lee in arms, 
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now it follows President Johnson in guile and 
chicanery ; once it had its head-quarters in 
Richmond, now it encamps in the White House. 

Resolved, That the President has betrayed the 
loyal North; is bent on giving it over, bound 
hand and foot,into the hands of its once-conquered 
foe ; that he should long ago have been impeached 
for gross usurpation, for his manifest use of his 
high powers to aid rebellion, and for the treason- 
able purpose of defeating the secure and peaceful 
settlement of the nation. 

Resolved, ‘That while the cordial thanks of the 
nation, especially of the Abolitionists, are due to 
the clear-sighted and devoted courage of Congress, 
for its check and rebuke to treason, by passing 
the Civil Rights Bill, over the veto of the South- 
ern leader, still we feel bound to declare our in- 
dignant disapprobation of the utterly inadequate 
report and grossly unjust plan of the Re-con- 
struction Committee ; and of the failure of Con- 
gress to give and guarantee to the negro every- 
where the right of suffrage. 

Resolved, That we demand of Congress, as 
clearly within its constitutional authority, to 
secure, by appropriate legislation, his political 
rights, especially the right of suffrage, to every 
citizen of the United States; to assert as a prin- 
ciple of national law definitively settled by the 
defeat of the rebellion in the field, that no State 
is Republican in a constitutional and national 
sense which makes any distinction in civil or 
political rights among its citizens on account of 
race or descent; and thirdly, to call on the loyal 
citizens of each of the lately rebellious States to 
assemble, by delegates, in Convention. in such 
State, and form for it a State Constitution, and 
take measures to regain its place in Congress, by 
choice of Senators and Representatives. 


The eighth resolution was amended as 
follows : 


Resolved, That if ever a compromise of great 
principles could have had some plausible defence; 
to-day, and in this crisis, whoever proposes to 
settle any national issue on any basis but that of 
absolute right, mistakes his time, has failed to 
learn the lesson of war, postpones justice, weakens 
liberty, jeopards nationality, and is a worse 
traitor—because a more dangerous one—than any 
armed rebel has been for the last four years. 
Better defeat on a true basis, than success on a 
compromise of rights. Better that the rebels 
should take possession of the government in 1868, 
than thwart the course of events and surrender 
the fruits of victory by agreeing to any com- 
promise which accepts peace on terms unjust to 
any race, interest, or section. 

Resolved, That when representatives and 
Senators forgot the last four years, and imitated 
the truckling politicians of our disgraceful eras, 
by admitting the white aristocracy of Colorado 
as a Republican State into this Union, they 
stultified themselves, betrayed the North, and 
gave the traitor of the White House and the 
rebels of the South an unanswerable argument 
against all their hollow advocacy of justice and 
freedom. 

Resolved, That we urgently call upon the 
people of the State of New York to improve the 
favourable opportunity offered by the approaching 
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Constitutional Convention for the revision of the 
State Constitution, to secure the repeal of the 
word “ white,” and the property qualification for 
coloured voters, as an unjust and odious class 
distinction, proscriptive and unchristian, and a 
formidable obstacle to the progress of national 
re-contsruction upon a just and true basis. 








ITEMS OF INFORMATION. 


THe Jamaica Nearors. — Notwithstanding 
the violence of the newspapers, whose writers 
hope, by abusing the negroes and their friends, 
both here and in England, to drive the former 
into disorderly proceedings,peace and order every- 
where prevail ; and even the hawkers for signa- 
tures to addresses to Governor Eyre, ard those 
who are collecting subscriptions for a testimonial 
to be presented to him, have been permitted to 
pursue their calling in all parts of the country 
without hindrance or molestation. And yet there 
are some people here who declare that the ‘** wide- 
spread rebellion” is yet to take place, and de- 
nounce all who do not agree in opinion with them 
as mischievous men, who are aiding and abetting 
treason, and exciting the negroes ‘to drive 
every white man into the sea.” With nonsense 
of this kind a hireling press seeks to scare every 
honest man from uttering the truth, or express 
any opinion upon public affairs, unless it be in 
abuse of the negroes, of Mr. Bright, and the 
Anti-Slavery Society. Every man who will not 
do this is to be starved out, and persecuted in 
every possible shape. The masses are peaceable 
and attending to their work, and will remain 

eaceable if what are termed the “‘ upper classes” 

ere would cease talking and writing about a 
widespread rebellion, and treat the people with 
the consideratiou due to human beings.—King- 
ston Morning Journal, May 9th. 

Arrican-Aip Socirty. — This Society has 
Leen formally dissolved. It was establis! e1 about 
five years ago, for the purpose of promoting the 
emigration of coloured persons from the United 
States, desirous of settling in Africa. Its offices 
were at No. 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 
It published a Journal called The African T'imes, 
which of course ceases as the official organ of the 
Society. 

Stavery 1n Eoypt.—Slavery is rapidly ex- 
tending in Egypt to meet the demands for in- 
creased labour in the cotton fields. The slaves 
aré browght from the Upper Nile. The average 
life of these slaves does not exceed four years, and 
it is estimated that three persons are killed for 
every slave taken.— Public Opinion, May 18th 
ult. 

[We have reason to believe that the above state- 
ment respecting the mortality is much ex- 
aggerated.— Ed. Anti-Slavery Reporter.] 


Mr. Jupan Putte Bensamin.—On Wed- 
nesday, the 20th May ult., the Benchers of the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-Inn called to the bar 
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no less than 29 candidates for forensic honours. 
Amongst these was Mr. Judah Philip Benjamin, 
of the late Confederate States, so-called, of 
America. A number of the members of the 
English bar regard the circumstances connected 
with the call of Mr. Benjamin with feelings of 
the strongest disapprobation. Mr. Benjamin has 
had nearly the whole of his terms remitted by 
the benchers of the inn, and is, by his unseason~ 
able call, although a novus homo in the profession, 
made to lead, as it is expressed—that is, to enjoy 
pre-audience over distinguished members of our 
universities, who have been keeping their terms 
for years. Why this has been done the public 
must be left to judge. What peculiar claim Mr. 
Benjamin can have upon the benchers of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn it would be difficult to ascertain. Mr. 
Judah P. Benjamin was published as a barrister 
in the usual form by Sir Edward Ryan, and the 
presence of the gentleman who was so lately in 
rebellion against the lawful government of the 
United States excited a good deal of emotion and 
curiosity. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
was present at the ceremony. After his call, 
Mr. Benjamin dined at the students’ table, and 
at the close of the dinner—the new-made barris- 
ters being called up by name to the bar-table in 
order to take dessert in the private room of the 
benchers—upon the name of Mr. Benjamin being 
called there was considerable applause, not, how- 
ever, unmingled with very distinct hisses. It is 
a somewhat singular circumstance that imme- 
diately preceding Mr. Benjamin was a dark-skinned 
gentleman from the East Indies, who will be the 
late Confederate’s senior. Some of the applause 
was intended for this gentleman. Mr. Benjamin 
is a short, thick-set man, verging towards middle 
age. The oath of supremacy and abjuration was 
taken by him with the utmost nonchalance.— 
Star. 


NeoGro SurFrraGE 1N Wisconsin.—The ne- 
groes, to the surprise of every one, have acquired 
the right to vote in Wisconsin. At the last fall 
elections,a black man, named Gillespie, tendered 
his vote in the seventh ward of Milwaukee. The 
board of election refused to receive it. He 
claimed that he was entitled to vote by virtue of 
an amendment of the State constitution passed 
by the legislature in 1848, and ratified by the 
people at the regular election in 1849, which 
amendment conferred the franchise on coloured 
men. Gillespie was pooh-poohed and told to go 
about his business. He carried the case to a 
local court, and was defeated, and then appealed 
to the Supreme Court. There was no doubt that 
the amendment was understood to have been lost 
in 1849, but the legal question, what constitutes 
a majority such as is contemplated by law, 
had never been decided. Gillespie's appeal was 
in due time heard; and, after listening to learned 
arguments, the Supreme Court decided that the 
appeal was well founded, and that the negroes of 
that State did, by law, possess the right to vote. 
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